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FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING 
CROWD. 

CHAPTER  V.  DEPARTURE  OK  BATII- 

8HE1SA  :  A  PASTORAL  TRAGEDY.  1 

The  news  which  one  day  reached 
Gabriel,  that  Bathsheba  Everdene  had 
left  the  neighborhood,  had  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  nim  which  might  have 
surprised  any  one  who  never  suspected  [ 
that  the  more  emphatic  the  renun-  ^ 
ciation  the  less  absolute  its  character.  ; 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  > 
there  is  no  regular  path  for  getting  | 
out  of  love  as  there  is  for  getting  in.  | 
Some  people  look  upon  marriage  as  { 
a  short  cut  that  wav,  but  it  has  been  ! 
known  to  fail.  Separation,  which  ' 
was  the  means  that  chance  offered 
to  Gabriel  Oak  by  Bathsheba’s  dis¬ 
appearance,  though  effectual  with  peo¬ 
ple  of  certain  humors,  is  apt  to  idealize 
the  removed  object  with  others  — 
notably  those  whose  affection,  placid 
and  regular  as  it  may  be,  flows  deep 
and  long.  Oak  belonged  to  the  even- 
tempered  order  of  humanity,  and  felt 
the  secret  fusion  of  himself  in  Bath¬ 
sheba  to  be  burning  with  a  finer  flame  j 
now  that  she  was  gone  —  that  was  all. 

His  incipient  mendship  with  her 
aunt  had  been  nipped  by  the  failure 
of  his  suit,  and  all  that  Oak  learnt  of 
Bathsheba’s  movements  was  done 
indirectly.  It  appeared  that  she  had 
gone  to  a  place  called  Weatherbury, 
more  than  twenty  miles  off,  but  in 
what  capacity  —  whether  as  a  visitor, 
or  permanently,  he  could  not  discover. 

Gabriel  had  two  dogs.  George,  the 
elder,  exhibited  an  ebony-tipped  nose, 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  margin  of 
pink  flesh,  and  a  coat  marked  in  ran¬ 
dom  splotches  approximating  in  color 
to  white  and  slaty  gray,  but  the  gray, 
after  years  of  sun  and  rain,  had  been 
scorched  and  washed  out  of  the  more 
prominent  locks,  leaving  them  of  a 
reddish  brown,  as  if  the  blue  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  gray  had  faded,  like  the 
indigo  from  the  same  kind  of  color  in 
Turner’s  pictures.  In  substance,  it 
had  originally  been  hair,  but  long  con¬ 
tact  with  sheep,  seemed  to  be  turning 
it  by  degrees  into  wool  of  a  poor  qual¬ 
ity  and  staple. 

This  dog  had  originally  belonged  to 
a  shephei^  of  inferior  morals  and 
dreadful  temper,  and  the  result  was 
that  George  knew  the  exact  degree  of 
condemnation  signified  by  cursing  and 


swearing  of  all  descriptions  better  j 
than  the  wickedest  old  man  in  the  ! 
neighborhood.  Long  .  experience  had  } 
so  precisely  taught  the  animal  the  dif-  ' 
ference  between  such  exclamations  as  I 

“  Come  in  !  ”  and  “  1) -  ye,  come  j 

in  1  ”  that  he  knew  to  a  hair’s  breadth  j 
the  rate  of  trotting  back  from  the  j 
ewes’  tails  that  each  call  involved,  if  a  | 
staggerer  with  the  sheep-crook  was  1 
to  be  escaped.  Though  old,  he  was 
clever  and  trustworthy  still. 

'fhe  young  dog,  George’s  son,  might 
possibly  have  been  the  image  of  bis 
mother,  for  there  was  not  much  re¬ 
semblance  between  him  and  George. 
He  was  learning  the  sheep-keeping 
business,  so  as  to  follow  on  at  the 
flock  when  fhe  other  should  die,  but 
had  got  no  further  than  the  rudiments 
as  yet  —  still  finding  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
doing  a  thing  well  enough  and  doing 
it  too  well.  So  earnest  and  yet  so 
wrong-headed  was  this  young  dog  (he 
had  no  name  in  particular,  and  an¬ 
swered  with  perfect  readiness  to  any 
pleasant  interjection),  that  if  sent 
behind  the  flock  to  help  them  on,  he 
did  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  would 
have  chased  them  across  the  whole 
county  with  the  greatest  pleasure  if 
not  called  off,  or  reminded  when  to 
stop  by  the  example  of  old  George. 

Thus  much  for  the  dogs.  On  the 
farther  side  of  Norcombe  Hill  was  a 
chalk-pit,  from  which  chalk  had  been 
drawn  for  generations,  and  spread 
over  adjacent  farms.  Two  hedges 
converged  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  V, 
but  without  (^uite  meeting.  The  nar¬ 
row  opening  left,  which  was  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  brow  of  the  pit,  was 
protected  by  a  rough  railing. 

One  night,  when  Farmer  Oak  had 
returned  to  his  house,  believing  there 
would  be  no  further  necessity  for 
his  attendance  on  the  down,  he  called 
as  usual  to  the  dogs,  previously  to 
shutting  them  up  in  the  outhouse  till 
next  morning.  Only  one  responded 
—  old  George ;  the  other  could  not 
be  found,  either  in  the  house,  lane, 
or  garden.  Gabriel  then  remembered 
that  he  had  left  the  two  dogs  on  the 
hill  eating  a  dead  lamb  (a  kind  of 
meat  he  usually  kept  from  them, 
except  when  other  food  ran  short), 
and  concluding  that  the  young  one 
had  not  finished  his  meal,  he  went 
in-doors  to  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  which 
latterly  he  had  only  enjoyed  on  Sun¬ 
days. 


It  was  a  still,  moist  night.  Just 
before  dawn  he  was  assisted  in  wak¬ 
ing  by  tbe  abnormal  reverberation 
of  familiar  music.  To  the  shepherd, 
the  note  of  the  sheep-bell,  like  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  to  other  people, 
is  a  chronic  sound  that  only  makes 
itself  noticed  by  ceasing  or  altering 
in  some  unusual  manner  from  the  well- 
known  idle  tinkle  which  signifies  to 
the  accustomed  ear,  however  distant, 
that  all  is  well  in  the  fold.  In  the 
solemn  calm  of  the  awakening  morn 
that  note  was  heard  by  Gabriel,  beat¬ 
ing  with  unusual  violence  and  rapidity. 
This  exceptional  ringing  may  be 
caused  in  two  ways  —  by  tbe  rapid 
feeding  of  the  sheep  bearing  the  bell, 
as  when  the  flock  breaks  into  new 
pasture,  which  gives  it  an  intermittent 
rapidity,  or  by  the  sheep  starting  off 
in  a  run,  when  the  sound  has  a  regu¬ 
lar  palpitation.  The  experienced  ear 
of  Oak  knew  the  sound  he  now  heard 
to  be  caused  by  the  running  of  the 
flock  with  great  velocity. 

He  jumped  out  of  bed,  dressed,  and 
tore  down  the  lane  through  a  feggy 
dawn,  and  ascended  the  hill.  Tue 
forward  ewes  were  kept  apart  from 
those  among  which  the  fall  of  lambs 
would  be  later,  there  being  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  latter  class  in  Gabriel’s 
flock.  These  two  hundred  seemed  to 
have  absolutely  vanished  from  the 
hill.  There  were  the  fifty  with  their 
lambs,  enclosed  at  the  other  end  as 
he  had  left  them,  but  the  rest,  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  flock,  were  nowhere. 
Gabriel  called  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
the  shepherd’s  call,  — 

“  Ovey,  ovey,  ovey  I  ” 

Not  a  single  bleat.  He  went  to 
the  hedge  —  a  gap  had  been  broken 
through  it,  and  in  the  gap  were  the 
footprints  of  the  sheep.  Rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  them  break  fence  at 
this  season,  yet  putting  it  down  in¬ 
stantly  to  their  great  fondness  for 
ivy  in  winter-time,  of  which  a  great 
deal  grew  in  the  plantation,  he  followed 
through  the  hedge.  They  were  not 
in  the  plantation.  He  called  again: 
the  Talleys  and  farthest  hills  resounded 
as  when  the  sailors  invoked  the  lost 
Hylas  on  the  Mysian  shore ;  but  no 
sheep.  He  passed  through  the  trees 
and  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  On 
the  extreme  summit,  where  the  ends 
of  the  two  converging  hedges  of  which 
we  have  spoken  were  stopped  short  by 
meeting  we  brow  of  the  cnalk-pit,  he 
saw  the  younger  dog  standing  against 
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the  — dark  and  motionless  as  Na¬ 
poleon  at  St.  Helena. 

•A  horrible  conviction  darted  through 
Oak.  With  a  sensation  of  bodily 
faintness  he  advanced :  at  one  point 
the  rails  were  broken  through,  and 
there  he  saw  the  footprints  of  his 
ewes.  The  dog  came  up,  licked  bis 
band,  and  made  signals  implying 
that  he  expected  some  great  reward 
for  signal  services  rendered.  Oak 
looked  over  the  precipice.  Tlie  ewes 
lay  dead  at  its  foot  —  a  heap  of  two 
hundred  mangled  carcasses,  represent¬ 
ing  in  their  condition  just  now  at  least 
two  hundred  more. 

Oak  was  an  intensely  humane  man: 
indeed,  his  humanity  often  tore  in 

Eieces  any  politic  intentions  of  his 
ordering  on  strategy,  and  carried 
him  on  as  by  gravitation.  A  shadow 
in  his  life  had  always  been  that  his 
flock  ended  in  mutton  —  that  a  day 
came  and  found  every  shepherd  an 
arrant  traitor  to  his  defenceless  sheep. 
His  first  feeling  now  was  one  of  pity 
for  the  untimely  fate  of  these  gentle 
ewes  and  their  unborn  lambs. 

It  was  a  second  to  remember  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  matter.  The  sheep 
were  not  insured.  All  the  savings  of 
a  frugal  life  had  been  dispersed  at  a 
blow  ;  his  hopes  of  being  an  indepen¬ 
dent  farmer  were  laid  low  —  possibly 
forever.  Gabriel’s  energies,  patience, 
and  industry  had  been  so  severely 
taxed  during  the  years  of  his  life  be¬ 
tween  eighteen  and  eight-and-twenty, 
to  reach  his  present  stage  of  progress, 
that  no  more  seemed  to  be  left  in  him. 
He  leant  down  upon  a  rail,  and  cov¬ 
ered  bis  face  with  his  hands. 

Stupors,  however,  do  not  last  for¬ 
ever,  and  Farmer  Oak  recovered  from 
bis.  It  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was 
characteristic  that  the  one  sentence 
he  uttered  was  in  thankfulness :  — 
“Thank  God  I  am  not  married: 
what  would  »he  have  done  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  now  coming  upon  me  I  ” 

Oak  raised  his  head,  and  wondering 
what  he  could  do,  listlessly  surveyed 
the  scene.  By  the  outer  margin  of 
the  pit  was  an  oval  pond,  and  over  it 
hung  the  attenuated  skeleton  of  a 
chrome-yellow  moon,  which  had  only 
a  few  days  to  last  —  the  morning  star 
dogging  her  on  the  right  hand.  The 
pool  glittered  like  a  dead  man’s  eye, 
and  as  the  world  awoke  a  breeze 
blew,  shaking  and  elongating  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  without  break¬ 
ing  it,  and  turning  the  image  of  the 
star  to  a  phosphoric  streak  upon  the 
water.  All  this  Oak  saw  and  remem¬ 
bered. 

As  far  as  could  be  learnt  it  appeared 
that  the  poor  young  dog,  still  under 
the  impression  that  since  he  was  kept 
for  running  after  sheep,  the  more  he 
ran  ailer  them  the  better,  had  at  the 
end  of  bis  meal  ofl*  the  dead  lamb, 
which  may  have  given  him  additional 
energy  and  spirits,  collected  all  the 
ewes  into  a  comer,  driven  the  timid 
creatures  through  the  hedge,  across 
the  upper  field,  and  by  main  force  of 


I  worrying  had  given  them  momentum 
<  enough  to  break  down  a  portion  of 
the  rotten  railing,  and  so  burled  them 
!  over  the  edge. 

I  George’s  son  had  done  bis  work  so 
I  thoroughly  that  he  was  considered  too 
I  good  a  workman  to  live,  and  was,  in 
I  fact,  taken  and  tragically  shot  at 
j  twelve  o’clock  that  same  day  —  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  untoward  fate 
\  which  so  often  attends  dogs  and  other 
j  philosophers  who  follow  out  a  train 
'  of  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
j  and  attempt  perfectly  consistent  con¬ 
duct  in  a  world  made  up  so  largely  of 
I  compromise. 

I  Gabriel’s  farm  had  been  stocked  by 
I  a  dealer  —  on  the  strength  of  Oak’s 
I  promising  look  and  character  —  who 
I  was  receiving  a  jjercentage  from  the 
f<armer  till  such  time  as  the  advance 
should  be  cleared  off.  Oak  found 
that  the  value  of  stock,  plant,  and  im- 
I  plements  which  were  really  his  own 
would  be  about  sufficient  to  pay  his 
debts,  leaving  himself  a  free  man  with 
I  the  clothes  he  stood  up  in,  and  noth- 
I  ing  more. 

(To  bo  eontinuod.) 
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j  CHAPTER  I.  (continued.) 

I  Honest  Lord  George,  therefore, 
I  was  sorely  puzzled.  He  had  many 
I  doubts  about  his  brother,  and  thought 
I  it  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
I  gone  further  than  he  intended  before 
j  he  bad  attained  to  such  high  fortunes. 
He  saw  him,  interrogated  him,  and 
his  answers  were  by  no  means  calcu¬ 
lated  to  set  at  rest  suspicion.  He  pre- 
{  varicated,  cursed  a  little,  and  said  he 
'  was  very  sorry  he  had  ever  been  to 
I  Scotland,  and  “  that  it  was  all  the 
j  fault  of  that  canting  old  Majoribanks,” 
j  with  much  to  the  same  effect,  which 
I  really  meant  nothing  but  that  he  was 
I  angry  and  alarmed.  He  was  also 
suflering  from  some  bruises  about  the 
face,  which  led  up  to  the  inference 
that  he  bad  been  worsted  in  a  stand- 
up  fight  with  somebody. 

Lord  George,  therefore,  who  was 
obstinate  and  pertinacious  in  his  way, 
and  quite  incapable  of  countenancing 
^  any  underhanded  dealing,  told  his 
brother  plainly  that  he  would  ferret 
out  the  truth,  and  that  if  there  were 
!  two  wives  in  the  case,  he  (“  honest 
I  George  ”  as  they  called  him)  would 
j  stand  by  the  first. 

j  Down  he  went  therefore  in  a  yellow 
postchaise-and-four  to  W'akefield-in- 
the-Marsh,  travelling  all  night  to  do 
BO,  and  throwing  his  Indian  outfit 
money  about  ri^t  royally.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  “  Chequers  ”  at  about  four 
o’clock  on  a  summer's  morning,  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  rumpus  :  and  at  five  he 
bad  galloped  away  again,  feeling  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  was  nothing  worth 
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further  notice  in  that  business  but 
what  money  could  set  right,  bad  as  it 
was.  The  woman  who  called  herself 
Margaret  Wyldwyl  still  persisted  in 
her  story ;  she  was  pretty,  though  ap¬ 
parently  far  advanced  in  a  consump¬ 
tion,  and  she  had  an  infant  daughter. 
That  was  all  which  she  could  make 
clear.  She  showed  a  box  too  which 
bore  his  brother’s  cipher  and  the 
family  coronet ;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  it,  though  she  maintaim  d  in  a  con¬ 
fused  sort  of  way  that  there  was,  but 
that  it  had  a  secret  fastening  which 
she  could  not  find.  Her  sister,  how¬ 
ever,  or,  as  she  seemed  to  say,  her 
foster-sister,  one  Mrs.  Giles,  the  wife 
of apublican  who  had  been  butler  to 
old  Dick  Porteous,  evidently  did  not 
believe  the  girl’s  story.  She  said 
there  could  be  no  marriage  without  a 
parson,  as  she  herself  knew,  having 
been  married  only  after  having  been 
called  three  times  in  church. 

So  thought  honest  George,  leaving 
her  a  check  for  £50  which  he  found 
next  day  sent  back  to  his  hotel  with¬ 
out  a  word.  But  his  conscience  was 
now  at  peace.  He  bad  done  what  he 
could  to  clear  up  a  mystery  which 
startled  him  ;  had  cleared  it  up,  as  he 
thought,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it, 
otherwise  no  considerations  of  expe¬ 
diency  would  have  kept  him  quiet 
while  a  wrong  was  being  done.  With 
his  own  interests  he  had  done  as  he 
pleased  ;  he  had  given  them  up  rather 
than  shame  and  misery  should  light 
on  his  brother,  but  he  certainly  would 
not  have  compromised  the  interests  of 
others.  The  whole  affair  had  long 
since  passed  from  his  memory,  and 
General  Lord  Punjaub,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  her  Majesty’s  forces  in  India, 
little  thought  that  his  smart  aid-de- 
cam]),  Cornet  Brown,  was  the  son  of 
her  whom  he  had  seen  as  the  shape¬ 
less  infant  which  his  brother’s  wid¬ 
owed  wife  had  held  in  her  arms  on 
the  summer  morning  when  she  wept  to 
him  in  vain  at  the  village  inn. 

CHAPTER  II.  PEACE. 

By  far  the  most  precious  gift  which 
a  young  man  can  possess  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  in  life  is  the  faculty  of  at¬ 
tract  ing  the  good-will  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  authority  over  him.  It  is  a 
natural  and  not  an  acquired  gift.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  may  depend  upon  causes  loo 
subtle  for  verbal  analysis,  words  beii.g 
as  yet  but  clumsy  and  imperfect  instru¬ 
ments.  Like  all  natural  endowments, 
however,  it  is  of  a  better  and  higher 
(juality  than  any  of  those  which  we  can 
win  by  our  own  efforts  —  or  prayers. 
It  makes  all  tbe  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  every  profession. 
The  men  who  rise  rapidly,  who  attain 
distinction  and  honors  at  an  age  when 
they  have  a  real  value,  are  seldom 
clever;  they  are  merely  the  men  who 
are  liked.  Talent,  and  even  genius, 
though  useful  to  the  world,  has  never 
been  well  received  by  it  ;  nor  is  good 
conduct  by  any  means  popular.  All 
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the  valuable  advice  of  friends,  all  the 
rules  of  moralists  and  philosophers, 
however  scrupulously  obeyed,  never 
did  much  for  any  one.  Probably  it 
may  be  as  well  not  to  ^et  into  scrapes; 
but  there  is  a  notable  difference  in 
Krai>es.  If  a  youn^  man  who  is  liked 

Sts  into  scrapes  he  will  get  out  of 
em,  or  be  got  out  of  them,  good- 
humoredly,  and  thought  still  more 
kindly  of  for  having  exercised  the 
Christian  virtues  of  his  friends,  per¬ 
haps.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  young 
man  who  is  not  liked  gets  into  scrapes, 
people  will  drag  him  into  scrapes, 
shove  him  into  scrapes,  put  him  into 
other  people’s  holes  and  wrongs,  and 
leave  liim  there. 

William  Brown  was  a  favorite  with 
everybody.  The  greatest .  curmud¬ 
geons  in  the  regiment  —  the  major, 
who  had  a  chronic  toothache  and  a 
short  temper:  Lieutenant  Highlowes, 
who  had  great  ideas  of  the  respect  due 
to  him,  and  a  light  purse ;  Captain 
Skrape,  who  was  in  difficulties  with 
the  authorities  —  all  troublesome  folk 
in  their  way  —  were  equally  ready  to 
say  a  kind  word  fur  him.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  he  owed  at  least  some 
part  of  these  good  wishes  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  just  a  little  stupid.  He 
had  no  perception  of  the  faults  or 
shortcomings  of  other  people,  no  sense 
of  humor.  He  could  see  nothing 
funny  in  the  major’s  hair-dye,  or 
Lieutenant  Highlowes’s  tall-heeled 
boots  ;  and  when  allusions  were  made 
to  these  standard  topics  of  mess-room 
merriment,  his  face  did  not  depart 
from  its  handsome  gravity.  When  he 
ipoke  of  other  men  behind  their  backs 
he  did  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  he  liked  and 
esteemed  them,  or  he  said  little.  He 
never  used  flattering  expressions,  he 
never  toadied  any  one  ;  but  there  were 
tones  of  deference  and  consideration 
in  his  voice,  extremely  simple  and 
winning.  Perhaps  he  was  innately 
kind-hearted,  and  therefore  innately 
polite. 

So  this  young  fellow  had  the  best 
of  all  good  things.  He  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  governor- general’s  balls,  and 
in  Lady  Laura’s  pew  at  church  when 
the  bishop  preached.  Even  the  right 
reverend  prelate  himself  returned  the 
cornet’s  modest  bow  when  they  met, 
with  a  half  paternal  smile ;  and  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Sir  Ajax  Bodger,  a  far 
more  important  personage  than  vice¬ 
roy,  lady,  or  bishop,  deigned  to  give 
him  a  short  grunt  of  recognition  such 
as  he  seldom  bestowed  on  anybody 
who  had  not  at  least  one  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  behind  him. 

Now  among  the  innumerable  ways 
in  which  it  was  possible  a  few  years 
ago  for  well-disposed  seniors  to  help 
a  young  man  who  pleased  them  up 
the  ladder,  was  sending  him  home 
with  dispatches  announcing  what 
every  one  knew  long  before.  The  case 
is  somewhat  altered  now.  The  de- 
I^ments  have  grown  sulky,  or  have 
given  up  this  branch  of  business  for 


the  present ;  so  that  an  officer  coming  j 
home  with  dispatches  is  very  often  ] 
left  to  pay  his  own  travelling  expenses.  ■ 
But  not  long  ago  it  was  a  generally  j 
understood  thing  in  the  army  that  the 
bearer  of  news  of  victory  or  a  treaty 
of  peace  received  a  step  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  with  a  gratuity  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  ixiunds.  Therefore,  shortly  after 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  success 
of  the  British  arms  had  been  observed 
in  England  and  in  India ;  when  peer¬ 
ages  had  been  distributed  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  generals,  and  the  storm  of 
discontented  pamphlets  and  angry 
disclaimers,  of  those  who  had  got 
nothing  or  not  enough,  was  beginning 
to  subside.  Lord  Punjaub  thought  he 
might  do  something  for  his  aid-de- 
camp  by  sending  him  home  with  a 
formal  announcement  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

“  When  can  you  start.  Brown  ?  ” 
asked  I.K)rd  Punjaub  with  his  mouth 
full  of  tiffin,  telling  the  good  news  to 
his  aid-de-camp,  that  “he  had  man¬ 
aged  the  thing  with  Bodger,”  and  he 
was  to  be  sent  home  officially. 

“AToic,”  replied  the  young  soldier 

“  Quite  right.  Brown,”  said  the 
general ;  “  just  like  me.  When  El- 
lenborough,  who  was  a  dandy,  sent 
me  to  Somnauth,  he  asked  Sir  Mungo 
Barker  what  1  should  take  with  me 
for  outfit.  ‘  Give  him  a  tin  pot,  my 
lord,’  replied  Sir  Mungo,  and  I  took 
one  ;  nothing  else,  I  assure  you. 
Brown.”  And  the  general  blew  his 
nose  loudly  in  a  yellow  pocket-hand-  i 
kerchief,  to  give  emphasis  to  his  dis-  i 
course. 

“  Baggage  is  a  bore,  unless  it’s  the 
enemy’s,”  observed  Cornet  Brown 
sitting  down  to  table  and  helping  him¬ 
self  to  a  slice  of  York  ham,  whitm  is  a 
part  of  the  usual  cooling  food  we  take 
in  hot  climates. 

The  general  laughed  till  he  was  in 
danger  of  choking.  “  Enemies’  bag¬ 
gage  !  —  damn  the  boy,  he’ll  suffocate 
me,  —  loot,  eh,  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lord,”  replied  the  youth¬ 
ful  hero. 

“  Ah  !  ”  ejaculated  the  general,  sud¬ 
denly  becoming  grave  as  an  owl,  after 
drinking  a  large  glass  of  Msideira, 
enough  to  drown  a  weak  man’s 
thoughts.  “  I  shan’t  be  long  after 
you.  Brown.  Violet  is  to  take  my 
command  in  July,  which  is  only  a 
month  off,  and  the  Indian  army  is  to 
be  amalgamated  with  the  queen’s  ser¬ 
vice.  This  is  what  I  have  worked 
up  to  all  my  life,”  aclded  the  general, 
rolling  his  eyes  and  tongue  about  sol¬ 
emnly  ;  “  for  the  Company’s  officers 
were  in  a  false  position  as  to  rank, 
and  I  am  glad  that  my  task  has  ended. 
They  will  not  be  quite  so  well  pleased 
with  the  liberalities  of  the  War  Office 
as  they  were  with  large-handed  *  Old 
John ;  ’  but  they  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  and  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  gain  and  glory  do  not  go 
toge^er,  or  I  for  one  should  not  be  so 
well  off.” 

“'There  are  exceptions  to  every 


nde,”  answered  the  aid-de-camp 
readily,  .and  he  smiled  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  he  really  thought  his 
general  had  earned  fortune  and  fame 
together.  There  was  not  much  won¬ 
derful  about  the  fact  that  a  young  man 
was  liked  who  could  imply  admiration 
so  delicately  without  giving  it  utter¬ 
ance. 

Lord  Punjaub,  who  was  very  sim¬ 
ple  minded,  as  most  true  soldiers  are, 
felt  the  subtle  tribute  of  the  brave 
youth’s  honor,  and  coloring  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair,  began  to  bluster 
something  about  it  being  a  hot  day  in 
the  Hooghly  :  but  the  careless  shaft 
at  random  sent  had  gone  home  to  his 
breast,  and  he  drew  nearer  to  young 
Brown,  taking  him  affectionately  by 
the  arm. 

“  You’ll  go  and  see  my  nephew  at 
his  place,  Beaumanoir.  It  is  a  very 
fine  place,  and  perhaps  should  have 
been  mine  if  every  one  had  what  be¬ 
longs  to  them  :  but  I  am  quite  as 
well  without  it.  I  have  made  my  own 
way  in  life,  which  is  better  than  pick- 
ingup  other  people’s  leavings.” 

The  aid-de-camp  nodded,  as  who 
.shouhl  say,  I  should  think  so  indeed  ; 
but  he  had  the  rare  art  of  agreeing 
silently,  an  art  most  useful  and  pleas¬ 
ing  when  practised  upon  age  and  gar¬ 
rulity. 

“Yes,  Brown,”  spluttered  Lord 
Punjaub,  “you  must  see  my  nephew. 
He  has  all  the  vices,  and  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  nobleman.”  The  general’s 
lion-like  face  glowed  with  good-humor, 
so  that  kind  words  bubbled  out  of  him 
like  water  from  a  spring  ;  and  every 
sentence  was  flavored  with  deep  hid¬ 
den  thoughts,  as  water  is  charged  with 
the  projierties  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  passes  in  its  upward  course 
to  air,  undergoing  some  such  trans¬ 
formations  as  the  voice  when  it  rises 
into  meaning. 

“  I  have  all  your  private  letters  with 
me,  and  shall  never  allow  them  to  be 
out  of  my  sight  till  they  are  delivered, 
you  may  be  sure  of  that,  my  lord,” 
said  Young  Brown,  showing  an  un¬ 
feigned  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
trust.  It  was  important,  too,  though 
only  the  loving  scrawl  of  an  old  sol¬ 
dier  to  his  only  daughter.  His  pot¬ 
hooks  could  not  have  been  very  well 
formed,  for  his  right  hand  had  been 
maimed  at  Sobraon,  but  sweet  girlish 
eyes  would  brighten  when  they  saw 
them. 

“  Good  fellow,  good  fellow  I  ”  blus¬ 
tered  the  general,  patting  his  aid-de- 
camp  on  the  shoulder  as  if  he  had 
been  a  horse.  “  I  am  sorry  you  won’t 
see  Amabel ;  she  is  with  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Newcomen  in  Ireland, 
but  I  shall  present  you  as  soon  as  I 
come  home,  and  tell  Missey  to  be  on 
her  best  behavior.  Always  call  her 
Missey,  Brown,  you  know,  because 
she  pulls  my  mustachios  if  she  does 
not  get  her  own  way.  You  never  saw 
such  a  tartar  —  and  “  the  dear  old 
boy  went  off  at  score,  being  quite  in¬ 
exhaustible  about  that  young  person 
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who  was  the  pride  and  torment  of  his 
life,”  said  General  Brown,  as  he  told 
this  part  of  his  story  one  day  at  Beau- 
manoir  to  the  present  writer,  whereat 
his  wife  immeaiately  pinched  him  and 
ordered  her  hero  to  speak  more  re¬ 
spectfully  of  her. 

There  had  been  another  parting 
previously  between  Young  Brown  and 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who  had 
never  answered  to  the  call  of  bugle 
since  the  Nepaulese  spear  had  struck 
him  down.  There  had  been  consulta¬ 
tions  between  the  most  eminent  medi¬ 
cal  men  of  Calcutta  about  bis  state ; 
but  they  could  arrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  vitality  in  his  constitution,  and  then 
it  was  remembered  that  his  mother, 
the  late  Duchess  of  Courthope,  had 
died  early,  and  one  of  the  princes  of 
science  declared  that  long  life,  like 
everything  else  worth  naming  which 
we  either  bring  into  this  world  or 
which  takes  us  away  from  it,  is  hered¬ 
itary. 

The  wounds  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  though  serious,  were  not  such 
as  would  occasion  any  alarm  in  a 
healthy  subject,  being  but  flesh  wounds 
wherein  none  of  the  centres  of  life 
were  concerned.  Young  Brown  or  j 
Colonel  Oakes,  or  even  older  men  —  | 
Lord  Punjaub  or  General  Violet —  | 
would  have  shaken  them  off  by  the  ! 
sheer  force  of  nature.  The  blood  of 
the  marquis,  however,  was  more  tor-  ! 
pid  than  theirs.  It  was  only  when 
strongly  roused,  as  he  had  been  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  that  he  wascapal^e 
of  sustained  physical  effort :  so  the 
prince  of  science  shook  his  head,  and 
although  he  maintained  that  those 
new  forms  of  life  which  we  call  death 
should  never  display  themselves  in  a 
young  human  form,  yet  the  feeling 
round  the  mess  table  of  the  1st  Lan¬ 
cers,  as  week  after  week  left  the  mar¬ 
quis’s  place  still  empty,  was  anything  ; 
rather  than  hopeful.  I 

Lord  Kinsgear  himself  did  not  share 
these  forebodings,  for  we  are  very  sel¬ 
dom  conscious  of  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proaches  of  death.  He  thought  that 
he  should  soon  be  well  again  when 
he  got  back  to  England,  and  could 
continue  some  experiments  in  elec¬ 
tricity  which  interested  him  a  great 
deal. 

“  Give  my  father  the  turquoises, 
Brown,  that  Meerza  Ibraheem  sent  me 
from  Persia,  and  tell  him  General 
Violet,  who  is  a  judge,  says  that  these 
are  of  the  purest  color  from  the  old 
rock.  I  have  been  promised,  also,  the 
pick  of  the  Begum’s  shawls  when  the 
‘  loot  ’  is  sold,  for  Lady  Overlaw ; 
and,  Willie,  try  to  like  my  father  ;  I 
want  you  to  make  Beaumanoir  your 
home.’’ 

“  All  right,”  returned  his  brother 
officer,  briefly.  “  His  Grace  is  such 
a  swell  that  the  best  I  can  hope  is 
that  he  will  like  me.  No  fear  on  the 
other'side,  you  know.  And  now  make 
haste  and  get  well.  That’s  the  first 
thing  to  think  about.” 


CHAPTER  III.  BEAUHA.NOIR.  | 

Lieutenant  Brown  was  well  re-  i 
ceived  by  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
when  he  presented  his  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction.  His  Grace  had  lived  more 
and  more  in  the  country  of  late  years, 
and  his  place,  though  veiy-  stately,  was 
somewhat  dull.  The  arrival  of  a 
stranger  properly  introduced  would 
have  been  welcome  therefore  at  any 
time,  and  the  visit  of  an  officer  from 
the  seat  of  war  was  an  event  which 
interested  all  the  county. 

'Phe  Duke  of  Courthope,  like  most 
provincial  magnates,  was  fond  of  early 
news  and  exmusive  information,  and 
he  generally  contrived  to  obtain  it,  for 
the  world  is  very  eager  to  convey  both 
verbal  and  epistolary  information  to  a 
nobleman  of  his  rank.  No  one  was 
sooner  acquainted  with  the  changing  | 
events  of  current  history.  He  knew  | 
the  very  latest  movements  in  party  | 
politics,  and  as  they  were  oflen  false  j 
movements,  made  by  persons  who  had  | 
to  retrace  their  steps,  he  had  rather  a  j 
less  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  I 
than  the  outside  public.  He  was  I 
present  at  all  the  false  starts  for  I 
power,  so  that  when  the  race  was  run  I 
and  won,  nobody  was  more  surprised 
at  the  result  than  himself.  He  had 
around  him  at  Lieutenant  Brown’s  ar¬ 
rival  the  usual  party  which  assembles 
at  ducal  palaces  when  pheasant  shoot¬ 
ing  begins.  They  were  mostly  good  ' 
shots,  for  his  Grace,  who  sold  his  j 
game  by  contract  to  a  London  poul-  j 
terer,  could  not  afford  to  have  his 
birds  knocked  about,  and  did  not  like  j 
to  have  them  made  wild  by  random  : 
firing.  There  was  a  brace  of  parlia-  ! 
mentary  colonels,  who  always  killed  | 
with  their  right  and  left  barrels.  | 
There  was  a  local  banker,  who  had  an  , 
absurd  resemblance  to  the  duke  in  j 
dress,  manners,  and  whiskers.  There  I 
was  a  sprinkling  of  minor  barons,  a  I 
few  official  dependents  who  had  pros¬ 
pered  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
nouse,  an  Italian  singer  and  his  wife 
to  amuse  the  evenings,  and  Lady 
Overlaw,  with  her  aunt  the  Countess 
of  Clanmore,  to  do  the  honors.  | 

The  duke  took  a  fancy  to  the  young 
Indian  soldier  from  the  first ;  perhaps 
because  his  manners  were  perfectly 
frce  from  either  embarrassment  or  self-  , 
assertion.  The  lieutenant  never 
made  his  presence  felt  oppressively, 
for  he  had  the  secret  of  amusing  him¬ 
self  without  getting  in  other  people’s 
way.  His  voice  was  never  heard  at 
unseasonable  times,  and  be  was  cheer- 
fiil  without  being  boisterous  or  brill¬ 
iant. 

”  Come,  Captain  Brown,  and  shoot 
beside  me,”  ue  duke  would  say  to 
him  in  high  good-humor,  and  giving 
him  brevet  rank  by  courtesy.  His 
Grace  liked  a  young  man  who  never 
missed  his  bird,  never  fired  first,  and 
picked  up  the  outsiders  with  unerring 
aim.  The  boy’s  silent,  pleasant  laugh¬ 
ter  and  deferential  manners  won  him, 
and  while  his  Grace  was  amusing  him- 
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self,  he  thought  he  was  paying  off  his 
son’s  debt  ot  gratitude  very  hand¬ 
somely,  so  that  his  conscience  ap¬ 
proved  him  not  a  little. 

There  was  also,  however,  a  subtler 
influence  than  either  of  them  could 
have  explained,  had  they  been  inter¬ 
rogated,  which  drew  those  two  to¬ 
gether.  That  splendid  peer  and  the 
village  lad  who  had  showed  such  unus¬ 
ual  qualities  when  put  to  the  test  had 
many  thoughts  in  unison,  and  the 
speech  of  either  found  a  natural  echo 
in  the  other’s  mind.  They  both  felt 
as  soldiers,  and  despised  trade ;  they 
had  both  an  innate  love  of  grandeur; 
they  had  even  some  physical  peculiar¬ 
ities  in  common.  Both  were  straight 
and  tall,  with  a  chest  rather  deep  than 
broad,  and 'admirably  formed  for  exer¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  face  of  William  Brown 
was  one  which  had  not  been  seen  in 
the  Courthope  family  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  It  was  frank  and  open 
during  an  ordinary  conversation  and 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  His  smile  was  al¬ 
most  as  innocent  and  winning  as  the 
duke’s  own,  and  made  all  his  counte¬ 
nance  sparkle  when  lit  up  with  it. 
But  in  moments  when  his  thoughts 
were  concentrated  upon  any  serious 
subject,  bis  heavy  brows  closed  like  a 
horseshoe,  and  his  look  was  earnest 
and  intense.  A  very  grave  face  it  was 
too  in  r^ose,  very  fixed  and  deter¬ 
mined.  The  lips,  neither  so  full  nor 
so  delicate  in  their  outline  as  the 
duke’s,  were  firnily  shut,  and  the  mas¬ 
sive  jaw  seemed  to  lock  them  in  with 
a  clasp  of  iron.  The  duke’s  eyes  were 
of  an  uncertain  color,  changing  in  the 
light,  and  had  naturally  a  mournful, 
almost  an  appealing  look,  though  they 
had  latent  fires  in  them.  The  eyes  of 
William  Brown  were  deep  set,  steady, 
and  passionless,  rather  unforgiving 
eyes,  with  gleams  like  the  flash  of 
steel  in  them  when  he  was  roused  to 
anger.  But  his  feelings  were  not 
upon  the  surface.  It  was  not  easy  to 
offend  him;  and  in  any  quarrel  he 
would  be  likely  to  have  right  on  his 
side,  whereas  the  duke  was  forever  in 
the  wrong.  They  would  not  have 
made  bad  types  of  success  and  failure. 
An  observer  would  have  at  once  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
was  unlucky,  and  the  lieutenant  fortu¬ 
nate  :  a  little  experience  of  the  world 
would  have  revealed  the  causes  which 
made  them  so.  A  phrenologist  would 
have  gone  further,  and  shown  iu  what 
respects  the  nobleman  was  superior  to 
his  guest.  His  Grace  had  large  per¬ 
ceptive  faculties.  He  was  a  man  em¬ 
inently  skilful  in  debate,  very  ready 
and  sagacious,  clear-sighted  in  his 
view  of  present  things,  but  not  far- 
seeing.  The  soldier’s  perception  was 
defective  or  undeveloped;  ne  might 
be  deceived  and  misled,  having  a  sim¬ 
ple  faith  in  those  around  him.  His 
mind  was  reflective  and  far-sighted, 
not  acute. 

His  Grace  was  fond  of  prosing  to 
his  guest  —  most  dukes  are  —  as  the 
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intimacy  increased  between  them,  and 
his  discourse  very  much  resembled  ex¬ 
tracts  from  an  autobiography.  He 
was  not  a  bright  or  a  witty  man,  and 
his  idea  of  conversation  was  to  record 
events  that  had  happened  to  himself, 
with  his  reflections  upon  them.  His 
ideas  had  little  novelty.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  a  conservative,  and  liked  to 
think  backwards ;  so  that  whenever  a 
new  thing  was  brought  before  him,  his 
6r8t  impulse  was  to  meet  it  by  a  nega¬ 
tive.  lie  could  hardly  have  said  the 
word  “jres”  without  some  qualifica¬ 
tion  which  neutralized  it,  ten  times  in 
the  course  of  his  existence  since  he 
had  attained  to  years  of  discretion. 
Xor  was  the  reason  far  to  seek  for 
this  reticence.  All  his  life  long,  sharp 
persons  had  been  setting  traps  to  eaten 
his  promises,  and  quoting  his  own 
words  against  him,  so  that  he  had,  like 
many  grand  and  powerful  people, 
adopted  a  vocabulary  which  bad  no 
meaning  at  all,  or  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  talk  in  his  most  unguarded 
moments  upon  subjects  which  had  no  I 
connection  with  any  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  which  he  could  be  compro¬ 
mised. 

One  of  his  favorite  topics  was  blood 
and  race.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
could  tell  a  man  or  woman  of  rank 
by  the  first  inflection  of  their  voice  in 
speaking,  and  that  there  was  some- 
tning  distinctive  and  beautifying  in 
mere  birth.  He  had  a  marked  con¬ 
tempt  for  women,  mentioning  them  as 
toys  and  playthings.  They  belonged, 
he  observed,  to  no  definite  station, 
and  beauty  was  their  only  title  to  con¬ 
sideration.  One  might  have  thought, 
to  hear  him,  that  he  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  love,  and  it  seemed  to 
William  Brown,  as  he  listened,  only 
natural  that  there  should  be  so  little 
sympathy  and  affection  betwixt  him 
and  his  son.  Lord  Kin.sgear,  seeing 
that  the  duke  considered  family  ties  as 
a  troublesome,  if  not  an  ignominious 
restraint. 

Lieutenant  Brown  liked  this  con¬ 
versation  amazingly.  He  already 
thought  himself  one  of  a  privileged 
class,  being  received  on  equal  terms 
by  such  good  company.  He  was 
proud  of  his  uniform,  proud  of  his  rank 
in  the  army,  proud  of  his  grand  ac¬ 
quaintances  :  and  if  the  duke  had  told 
him  that  the  noble  idea  was  that  the 
moon  had  been  created  out  of  cream 
cheese,  he  would  have  hastened  to 
adopt  it.  Having  succeeded  so  well 
in  his  profession,  the  boy  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  soldier  pedant,  and  was  be¬ 
ginning  already  to  look  down  upon 
the  world  in  a  way  amusing  enough  to 
a  philosopher. 

CHAPTER  IV.  THE  HEIR  OF  COURT- 
HOPE. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  Will¬ 
iam  Brown  to  England,  Lord  Punjaub' 
and  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  came 
back  also;  the  one  having  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  full  general,  and  the 


I  other  to  that  of  lieutenant-coloneh 
promotion  always  travelling  by  special 
trains  for  the  nobility.  Both  of  them 
had,  however,  well  earned  their  ad¬ 
vancement.  The  marquis  having 
risen  chiefly  by  death  vacancies,  owed 
but  little  on  this  occasion  to  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  his  birth,  while  Lord  Punjaub 
had  only  been  treated  according  to 
the  usual  rules  of  military  precedence. 

It  had  been  a  fine  thing  for  him  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  to  be  the  brother 
and  then  the  uncle  of  a  duke,  and 
many  a  stepping-stone  had  been  put  in 
his  way  to  help  him  over  dangerous 
places  in  consequence ;  his  position, 
indeed,  had  given  him  opportunities 
of  acquiring  distinction,  which  are  de¬ 
nied  to  meaner  men.  But  having 
once  attained  a  certain  rank  by  these 
means,  favor  was  no  longer  of  much 
use  to  him.  He  was  surrounded  by 
competitors  as  noble  and  high  born  as 
himself,  and  whose  connections  were 
quite  as  influential.  Moreover,  the 
eyes  of  the  public  were  on  him,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  bestow 
honors  upon  him  if  he  had  not  more 
or  less  deserved  them.  He  could* 
neither  have  obtained  a  command  of 
importance,  nor  have  held  one,  after 
the  loss  of  an  ill-fought  battle,  or  the 
commission  of  any  signal  blunder,  j 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Anglo-In-  j 
dian  notions  were  very  well  satisfied  ' 
with  the  rewards  bestowed  on  the  two 
noblemen  ;  and  it  was  said  and  printed 
in  many  places  that  they  had  only 
I  been  fairly  treated  whe.n  their  ser¬ 
vices  were  handsomely  and  promptly 
acknowledged. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  noth¬ 
ing  which  this  world  has  to  offer  could 
be  of  much  value  to  the  young  mar¬ 
quis.  His  health  had  steadily  de¬ 
clined  since  he  had  received  that 
wound  in  the  Indian  battle,  and  at 
last  the  physicians  who  had  attended 
upon  him  at  Calcutta  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  his  return  homewards. 

So  Lord  Kinsgear  obtained  leave  of 
absence  upon  sick  certificate,  and 
some  weeks  afterwards  arrived  at 
Beaumanoir  with  Lord  Punjaub,  not 
being  even  permitted  to  live  his  natu¬ 
ral  and  appointed  time  because  he  was 
a  marquis.  His  title  and  great  for¬ 
tunes  had  always  been  unlucky  to 
him.  He  had  never  enjoyed  their 
possession,  and  yet  he  was  summa¬ 
rily  put  to  death  because  of  them. 
Had  W  been  a  cheesemonger  like  his 
ancestor  by  his  mother’s  side,  whom  in 
constitution  and  mental  endowments 
he  most  resembled,  he  might  have 
been  a  useful  and  happy  man,  and 
have  attained  a  good  old  age.  As  it 
was,  Ke  had  always  been  misplaced  in 
the  world.  It  cost  him  a  persistent 
effort  to  fill  the  position  which  had 
been  assigned  him  in  it,  and  constant 
calls  had  oeen  made  upon  his  energies, 
which  his  nature  could  not  answer. 
Few  and  rare  had  been  the  times 
when  the  faint  strain  of  Wyldwyl 
blood  had  manifested  itself  in  him ;  at 
all  others  he  had  been  lymphatic  and 


I  indifferent ;  and  the  splendor  with 
which  he  had  been  surrounded  bad 
only  wearied  him. 

He  was  brought  down  in  an  invalid 
carriage  to  the  palace  where  his  fam¬ 
ily  had  kept  high  state  for  centuries, 
and  not  a  footfall  was  suffered  to  be 
heanl  about  the  gorgeous  chambers  of 
his  home,  after  he  was  carried  up¬ 
stairs  and  laid  upon  the  bed  from 
which  he  was  never  to  rise  again  in 
mortal  form.  The  hand  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer  was  quite  visible  upon  him, 
and  those  who  looked  upon  his  livid 
face  and  wasted  limbs  could  cherish 
no  illusions  as  to  his  possible  recovery. 
The  light  in  his  eyes  was  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct,  his  lips  were  white,  and  there 
was  that  tightening  and  glazed  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  skin  over  the  upper  part 
of  his  face  which  announces  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution.  He  seemed  to  be 
nearly  dead  already,  and  only  rallied 
for  a  short  season  when  he  saw  Will¬ 
iam  Brown.  He  appeared  to  feel 
under  some  restraint  in  his  father’s 
presence,  and  though  his  manner  was 
respectful  and  becoming  to  the  last, 
he  only  answered  the  questions  put  to 
him,  and  voluntarily  saiil  nothing.  It 
was  as  though  he  felt  himself  a  being 
apart  from  tiiat  splendid  and  haughty 
race  wTiich  claimed  him  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  considered  himself  an 
unwilling  intruder  uiion  it.  He  had 
been  very  happy  as  a  boy  in  his  moth¬ 
er’s  dower  bouse,  with  his  scantily 
furnished  room  and  his  mechanical 
occupations.  He  had  never  been  al 
together  at  his  ease  after  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  them. 

The  hojieless  condition  of  Ixird 
Kinsgear  was  a  cause  of  terrible  anx¬ 
iety  to  the  Duke  of  Courthope,  all  of 
whose  plans  were  upset  by  his  son’s 
illness.  He  earnestly  pressed  William 
Brown  to  prolong  his  visit,  because 
the  marquis  only  revived  in  his  society 
and  would  not  hear  of  his  going  away. 

“  Don’t  leave  me,  Willie,”  he  said 
faintly.  “  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
long,  and  you  must  make  this  your 
home  as  long  as  1  am  here,  and  I  hope 
afterwanls.” 

So  an  extension  of  the  lieutenant’s 
leave  was  obtained  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  William  Brown  stopped 
on  at  Beaumanoir. 

It  might  have  been  evident  to  any 
one  better  aciiuainted  with  the  ways 
of  the  world  than  this  young  soldier  of 
fortune,  that  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
had  far  other  and  deeper  causes  for 
anxiety  connected  with  his  son’s 
death,  than  even  the  sorrow  which 
parental  affection  must  have  inspired 
for  the  loss  of  his  only  son  and  heir. 
Though  all  the  guests  but  Lady  Over¬ 
law  and  some  near  relations  of  the 
Wyldwyls  had  departed  from  Beauma¬ 
noir  in  presence  of  the  grief  which 
had  descended  like  a  pall  upon  the 
great  house,  flies  and  carriages  were 
hurrying  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  park  to  the  station,  all 
day  long  at  intervals,  and  geherally 
they  deposited  a  lawyer,  or  a  lawyers 
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chief  clerk,  who  would  remain  often 
for  many  hours  closeted  with  his  Grace, 
and  then  hurry  away  with  sheaves  of 
paper  and  parchments  in  blue  bags. 
Not  even  the  express  trains  which 
sped  to  lx>ndon  thrice  a  day  could 
keep  pace  with  the  hurried  rush  of 
legal  business  consequent  upon  the 
expected  demise  of  the  marquis  ;  and 
messengers  and  telegrams  were  dis¬ 
patched  hot  foot  with  supplementary 
instructions,  or  answers  to  interroga¬ 
tions  from  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Mr.  Sharpe  had  now  his  own  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  palace,  and  had  been 
there  for  days,  drafting  documents, 
which  his  clerks  took  away  and  brought 
back  upon  sheets  of  lambskin  with 
large  seals  and  gaudy  stamps  attached 
to  them.  Narrow  silken  ribbons 
bound  them  together.  Lawyers  are 
very  neat  in  their  instruments  of  tor¬ 
ture.  The  Duke  of  Courthope  would 
sit  with  haggard  eyes  in  the  great 
Gothic  library  with  its  carved  oak 
sculpturing  and  oriel  windows,  while 
these  things  ■^ere  doing,  and  pore 
painfully  hour  after  hour  over  the 
which  his  solicitors  sent  to 


It  may  have  been  fact  or  fancy,  but 
late  one  evening,  when  the  household 
were  gone  to  bed.  Lady  Overlaw  went 
into  the  library  for  the  last  volume  of 
the  latest  new  novel  which  had  ar¬ 
rived  from  London  :  she  thought  she 
saw  that  splendid  noble,  to  whom  life 
had  hitherto  been  one  long  worry  and 
yet  a  festival,  with  his  head  bowed 
upon  bis  hands,  and  moaning  griev¬ 
ously.  Before  him  were  whole  reams 
of  foolscap  fresh  covered  with  the 
drafts  of  legal  documents,  and  on  their 
margins  were  annotations  in  the  duke’s 
own  hand.  On  either  side  of  him 
were  two  tall  candlesticks,  which  had 
been  burning  so  long  that  the  lights 
flared  in  their  sockets  and  gave  a 
gaunt,  unearthly  aspect  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  as  they  flickered  and  blazed  by 
turns.  The  first  beams  of  a  moon 
which  rose  late  streamed  in  through 
the  oriel  windows,  and  touched  the 
dark  coloring  of  a  portrait  by  Vandyck 
as  it  hung  grim  and  silent  amidst  the 
bard  carved  oak  around.  It  was  the 
picture  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
VVyldwyl  — an  upright  judge,  who 
had  redeemed  the  fortunes  of  Philip 
Wyldwyl,  Earl  of  Allswon,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First. 

The  beautiful  lady  stopped,  with 
the  silver  lamp  which  had  lighted 
her  from  her  dressing-room  in  her 
hand,  and  looked  at  him.  She  might 
have  stood  for  a  picture  of  Mercy 
watching  over  Sorrow,  and  she  made 
a  hesitating  step  towanls  him,  for  her 
heart,  light  and  frivolous  as  it  was, 
had  been  touched  by  that  supreme 
agony,  in  one  so  proud  and  great. 
But  the  duke,  if  her  fancy,  over¬ 
wrought  by  some  romance,  had  not 
deceived  her  altogether,  lifled  up  his 
head  instantly  at  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
stepi  and  rising  with  the  knightly 
grace  which  belonged  to  him,  came 


towards  her  with  a  gallant  smile  and  I 
lofty  courtesy. 

“  Belle  cousine  !  ”  said  he.  “  What,  ! 
eyes  unclosed  so  late  I  I  shall  have  I 
some  of  the  park-keepers  taking  them 
for  stars,  and  telling  marvels  to  his  | 
neighbors  of  how  my  place  is  haunted 
by  heavenly  visitors.  Stay,”  he  added 
kindly,  “  let  me  look  for  your  book  ;  ” 
and  then,  when  he  had  found  it,  he 
conducted  her  to  the  door  and  held  it 
open  for  her  as  she  passe<l  through, 
and  bade  her  a  chivalrous  good  night. 
He  was  so  grand  a  prince  of  manners 
that  perhaps  she  loved  him  then,  and 
she  went  onwards  with  footsteps  which 
seemed  to  hesitate.  For  a  moment  — 
it  was  when  she  reached  the  foot  of 
the  private  staircase  which  led  to  her 
own  suite  of  rooms  —  she  turned  and 
looked  back.  But  the  massive  door 
of  the  library  had  been  gently  closed 
when  she  retired  beyond  it,  and  the 
lord  of  Beaumanoir  was  alone  again 
with  his  anguish.  He  toiled  on  with 
those  papers  all  through  the  night, 
covering  every  inch  of  blank  space  on 
them  with  his  marginal  notes,  and  his  | 
features  looked  sometimes  very  shrewd 
and  keen  as  he  did  so.  The  morning 
broke  dim  and  gray,  and  the  air, 
chilled  by  showers,  was  very  bleak  in 
the  lofty  room,  but  still  he  worked  on 
with  knitted  brows  and  close  attention, 
as  one  who  fought  for  his  life  with  an 
invisible  enemy  who  must  be  combated 
upon  paper.  If  there  was  any  lawyer 
who  was  trying  then  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  him,  the  case  of  that  lawyer 
was  not  hopeful.  Some  of  the  acumen 
of  Judge  AVyldwyl’s  mind  was  show¬ 
ing  itself,  struggling  out  of  the  super¬ 
incumbent  load  of  idleness  and  pleas¬ 
ure  which  had  weighed  it  down  so 
long.  Old  men  who  had  passed  half 
a  century  in  the  law  courts  would  be 
amazed  and  puzzled  by  that  night’s 
work  ;  for  the  duke  was  brought  to 
bay,  and  defending  himself  like  a  stag 
of  ten  who  turns  upon  his  hunters. 

At  about  nine  o’clock  he  rang  for 
his  valet,  bathed  himself,  dressed 
entirely  afresh,  and  ordered  coffee; 
then  he  sent  to  ask  if  Lord  Kinsgear 
was  awake,  for  Mr.  Sharpe  was  with 
his  Grace  again,  and  had  brought  a 
parchment  deed  ready  for  signature. 

The  duke  showed  no  outward  trai^e 
of  his  vigil,  but  he  looked  very  anx¬ 
ious  till  the  answer  came  from  his 
son’s  sick-room,  pressing  his  lips 
together  and  drawing  down  one  side 
of  his  mouth  in  a  way  he  had  when 
he  had  determined  to  act  with  resolu¬ 
tion,  or,  if  needs  must,  with  harshness, 
and  to  stifle  his  natural  feelings,  which 
were  considerate  and  amiable  to  all 
who  were  immediately  about  hjs  pres¬ 
ence. 

Presently  the  servant  came  back 
with  a  message  from  the  duke’s  domes¬ 
tic  physician,  saying  that  Lord  Kins¬ 
gear  was  awake,  but  very  feeble,  and 
that  Captain  Brown  had  been  sitting 
up  all  night  with  him. 

”  I  had  rather  he  hadn’t,”  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  coarsely,  when  the  servant 
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was  gone.  “That  Brown  is 'always 
with  him  in  business  hours  —  and  out 
of  them.” 

“  Enough !  ”  answered  the  duke, 
sternly.  “  You  want  to  have  the 
thing  signed,  and  I  will  take  care 
that  is  done.”  He  touched  the  deed 
scornfully  as  he  spoke,  and  Mr. 
Sharpe,  bully  as  he  was,  perceived 
that  he  had  struck  some  chord  with  a 
sharp  note,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  touch  it  again. 

“  It  must  be  done,  I  suppose, 
Sharpe  ?  ”  asked  the  duke,  aUcr  a 
pause. 

“It  mmt,”  answered  the  lawyer, 
“  certainly,  your  Grace.” 

“  Nothing  from  me  or  Lord  George 
will  do,  instead  of  disturbing  the  dying 
boy  in  his  last  moments  with  this 
trumjiery?  It  is  a  ghastly  practice 
yours,  to  hunt  a  man  out  of  the  world 
with  a  pack  of  bonds  and  assignments 
after  him.” 

“  Nothing  else  will  do,  your  Grace,” 
answered  Mr.  Sharpe,  decisively,  “  be¬ 
cause  his  lordship  is  his  mother’s  heir, 
and  the  latest  securities  touched  her 
property.” 

“  Well  then,  sir,  follow  me,”  said 
the  duke,  coldly,  and  he  led  the  way 
with  an  unfaltering  step  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  where  the  dying  marquis  lay. 

CHAPTEK  V.  AMAUEI.  WYLDWYL. 


When  the  Duke  of  Courthope  and 
Mr.  Sharpe  entered  the  sick-room  of 
lA)rd  Kinsgear,  they  found  him  talk¬ 
ing  feebly  to  William  Brown,  who  was 
seated  by  his  bedside.  The  young 
men  were  going  over  their  Indian 
campaign  again,  as  they  used  to  do 
when  together,  and  recalling  many  a 
stirring  scene  of  battle  and  of  bivouac. 
There  was  even  a  faint  flush  upon  the 
faded  cheek  of  the  marquis,  which 
half  resembled  a  sign  of  returning 
health,  and  perhaps,  so  strong  is  life 
before  grief  has  sapped  its  sources,  he 
might  have  then  revived  had  he  been 
left  at  rest.  His  native  air  had  done 
something  for  him,  and  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  his  comrade  seemed  to 
have  given  him  new  strength,  or  per¬ 
haps,  a  new  interest  in  existence. 
William  Brown,  who  had  a  creative 
mind,  was  showing  the  marquis  the 
model  of  a  new  pontoon  bridge  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged  for  some 
time  past,  and  had  brought  to  great 
perfection  ;  for  he  was  mways  think¬ 
ing  of  his  profession,  and  devising 
something  which  might  be  useful  in  it, 
having  reflected  that  behind  everj’  dif¬ 
ficulty  there  lurks  an  invention.  He 
had,  therefore,  put  together,  upon 
a  new  system,  a  number  of  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  air-boats,  very  strong,  veiy 
portable,  and  very  easily  managed. 
The  marquis,  who  was  fond  of  me¬ 
chanics,  and  understood  all  things 
relating  to  them  extremelv  well,  had 
dropped  off  to  sleep  on  the  previous 
night  with  his  mind  pleasantly  occu- 

Eied  about  this  pontoon  bridge,  and 
ad  slept  soundly,  so  he  woke  re- 
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freshed.  The  two  officers  were  busy 
with  their  plan  for  facilitating  the 
transport  of  troops  across  rivers.  The 
marquis  sat  propped  up  by  pillows, 
and  bis  wan  hands  held  the  soldierly 
toy,  pointing  out  where  it  was  defec¬ 
tive  and  might  be  strengthened,  or 
made  to  fold  into  a  smaller  compass. 

He  closed  his  eyes  wearily  when 
the  duke  entered,  and  the  transitory 
look  of  restored  vigor  faded  out  of 
his  face.  His  head  fell  back  upon 
the  pillows,  though  a  minute  before 
it  had  been  bent  eagerly  forward,  an<l 
a  petulant  expression  flitted  over  his 
countenance. 

“  What  do  they  want  of  me  now, 
Willie  ?  he  muttered.  “  I  signed 
something  yesterday,  and  the  day  j 
before,  and  the  day  before  that. 
When  will  it  be  all  over  ?  I  wish 
we  were  back  in  India  under  canvas  I 
again.  It  was  so  pleasant.” 

“  It  will  all  come  right,”  said  young  | 
Brown.  “  You  are  ten  times  better  , 
to-day,  you  know.  There’s  the  duke  ' 
speaking  to  you.  Come,  cheer  up.” 

Meantime,  while  the  young  men  ex-  j 
changed  these  words,  his  Grace  had 
entered  the  room,  and  stood  in  the 
place  of  William  Brown,  who  had 
risen  respectfully  to  make  way  for  him.  | 
He  was  too  fine  a  gentleman,  however,  j 
to  disturb  his  guest  without  an  ajK)!- 
ogy,  and  courteously  laid  his  hand  for 
an  instant  on  the  lieutenant’s  arm,  as 
though  he  desired  to  detain  him,  and 
took  his  place  at  last  only  with  a  dep¬ 
recatory  bow  and  polished  wonl.  ”  I 
beg,”  said  the  duke,  kindly,  “that 
you  will  not  move,  captain  —  that  is, 
unless  you  prefer  the  society  of  Lady 
Overlaw  to  that  of  the  lawyers.  You 
will  find  her  in  the  breakfast-room,  a 
little  jealous  of  j^ur  deserting  her 
levee  so  often.”  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  duke  sat  down  in  the  chair 
which  his  guest  had  occupied,  and 
William  Brown  discreetly  retired, 
feeling,  but  neither  seeing  nor  hearing, 
that  he  was  in  the  way. 

The  room  was  nearly  full  when  he 
left  it.  Not  only  the  duke  and  the 
lawyer  were  there,  but  Mr.  Senior, 
the  steward  of  the  household,  and 
Tripwell,  the  head  footman,  as  well  as 
one  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  clerks  who  had 
been  sent  for  to  attest  the  deed  which 
the  dying  man  was  recjuired  to  sign 
that  day.  They  were  in  all  five  per¬ 
sons,  and  their  presence  seemed  to 
overpower  the  marquis,  as  though 
their  robust  vitality  oppressed  and 
was  too  much  for  him. 

Leaving  them  there,  Mr.  Brown 
took  his  way  through  stately  corridors 
and  storied  picture-galleries,  away  to 
the  breakfast-room,  which  was  a  deli¬ 
cious  aparment  surrounded  by  con¬ 
servatories,  and  which  opened  on  to 
a  flower-garden  with  a  view  of  the 
lake.  It  nad  a  southern  aspect,  and 
was  so  sheltered  that  it  was  possible 
to  breakfast  there  with  the  windows 
open  even  in  the  finer  winter  days. 

It  was  quite  at  the  farther  end  of  ^e 
house,  and  was  one  of  those  quiet,  ' 
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I  pretty  dwelling-rooms  which  are  some¬ 
times  found  even  in  palaces,  as  a  refuge 
1  from  splendor. 

!  Presently  William  Brown  heard 
;  the  voices  of  Lady  Overlaw  and  Mr. 

'  Ileriot,  who  had  just  arrived  on  bnsi- 
I  ness  at  the  palace  by  the  morning 
mail  train. 

“  Lord  George,  that  is  to  say.  Lord 
Punjaub,  and  his  daughter,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to-day,”  Laily  Overlaw  was 
saving,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  her 
solicitor ;  “  tor  the  rest,  we  have  only 
my  aunt.  Lady  Clanmore,  whom  you 
know ;  a  few  people  who  are  always 
here,  and  —  oh  yes  —  there  is  a  Mr. 
Brown,  who  I  understand  was  a  charity 
boy,  and  is  now  a  sort  of  companion, 
or  man-governess,  to  the  maniuis ;  , 
very  stupid,  and  talks  to  me  about  j 
‘  field  telegraphs,’  I  think.  But,  dear 
me,  I  declare,  there  he  is,  coming 
through  the  conservatory.” 

“  IIow  do  you  do,  captain  ?  See,  | 
I  have  kept  some  peaches  for  you  ”  —  : 
and  her  ladyship  was  all  smiles  and  . 
gracious  gossip  directly.  j 

The  young  fellow  did  not '  sulk,  | 
though  he  could  not  help  hearing  : 
what  had  been  said  of  him  ;  and  she 
knew  that  he  knew  it,  but  was  no  | 
more  embarrassed  than  great  ladies 
usually  are  when  they  have  said  or  | 
done  something  rude.  Moreover,  the  , 
lieutenant  had  the  instincts  of  a  gen-  | 
tleman,  and  behaved  well  under  pun¬ 
ishment;  but  he  felt  it  keenly,  and 
therefore  it  did  him  good,  for  it  cured 
I  him  of  _  consequentiousness  for  the 
;  rest  of  his  life,  and  taught  him  that 
I  there  was  upon  earth  something  which 
I  commanded  more  universal  admira¬ 
tion  than  a  lieutenant’s  commission ; 
that  it  would  not  quite  do  to  show 
himself  a  military  pedant  before  ladies, 
unless  he  expected  to  be  laughed  at ; 
and  that  fine  society  is  not  given  to 
overestimating  those  who  suddenly 
obtain  access  to  it ;  and  that  it  finds 
out  about  them  rather  more  than  they 
know  themselves,  whatever  the  spe¬ 
cious  nothings  of  good  manners  might 
indicate  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing. 

Still  the  young  man  had  received 
a  severe,  though  wholesome  lesson, 
and  he  smarted  under  it.  He  felt 
almost  ashamed  to  go  back  to  his 
friend’s  sick  room,  lest  he  should  be 
marked  by  the  servants  as  a  toady 
and  a  sycophant  who  gave  his  com¬ 
panionship  for  wages  and  succulent 
fowl.  He  wandered  through  the 
great  rooms  when  he  had  quitted  Lady 
Overlaw  and  Mr.  Heriot  after  break¬ 
fast,  becoming  every  moment  more 
dejected.  He  no  longer  liked  to  order 
a  horse  for  a  ride  in  the  park,  or  to 
send  for  one  of  the  keepers  and  a 
couple  of  dogs,  as  he  would  have  done 
yesterday ;  he  who  was  looked  upon  as 
a  charity  boy,  and  an  upper  servant. 
He  was  degraded  in  his  own  esteem  ; 
he  felt  himself  to  be  an  interloper  and 
an  intruder,  who  had  no  right  to  be 
among  all  that  marble  and  carved  oak, 
and  gilding  and  suits  of  armor,  and  | 
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j  pictures,  every  one  of  which  was  prob- 
j  ably  worth  more  than  he  could  ever 
expect  to  win  —  a  poor  soldier  of 
,  fortune  raised  from  the  ranks  to  a 
!  place  where  he  was  only  despised  by 
those  born  to  fill  it.  He  had  better, 
I  he  thought  bitterly,  have  remained  a 
j  private,  or  at  most  a  non-commissioned 
j  officer,  and  been  content  to  associate 
with  his  equals,  since  there  were 
!  barriers  to  intercourse  with  gentle¬ 
folks  which  no  exertions  or  merits  of 
his  own,  if  he  had  merits,  could  sur¬ 
mount  ;  and  very  likely  he  had  no 
merits  ;  no,  it  was  quite  certain  that 
he  had  none.  Had  not  Lady  Overlaw 
sneered  at  him  for  being  stupid  ?  She 
was  a  great  lady,  and  must  have 
judged  him  better  than  he  judged 
himself.  He  was  a  fool,  an  idiot,  — 
yes,  a  pretentions  donkey  —  that  was 
the  best  description  of  him.  He  would 
go  back  to  barracks  again.  Colonel 
Oakes  liked  him,  and  if  he  resigned 
his  post  as  aid-de-camp  to  Lord  Pun- 

i'aub,  as  he  certainly  would,  some  day 
le  might  be  made  {idjutant  of  his 
regiment,  and  then  he  would  have 
enough  to  do ;  and  meanwhile,  he 
could  forget  the  baseness  of  his  origin 
in  the  call  of  the  bugles  to  stable- 
duty.  He  was  perhaps  good  enough 
to  associate  with  a  horse,  if  not  with 
dukes  and  manmises  and  fine  ladies. 

He  had  wandered  into  the  library 
while  in  this  contented  frame  of  mind, 
and  looked  listlessly  out  of  the  win- 
I  dow,  thinking  of  how  he  should  take 
:  leave  of  the  duke  that  day.  The 
weather  was  gusty  and  sad ;  great 
I  lead-colored  clouds  rolled  up  heavily 
from  the  west,  and  now  and  then  a 
I  shower  seemed  to  sweep  scornfully 
over  the  landscape.  A  travelling- 
!  carriage-and-four,  piled  high  with 
j  imperials,  came  galloping  up  the  ave- 
I  nue,  arriving  from  the  station,  which 
I  was  a  good  way  off,  owing  to  the 
I  great  extent  of  the  park,  which  the 
late  duke  would  not  allow  to  be  cut 
up  when  the  railway  was  making,  so 
that  he  and  his  guests  were  obliged  to 
use  post-horses ;  and  the  Courthope 
Arms  at  Revel  was  one  of  the  few 
posting-inns  still  in  existence.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  carriage  contained  some  more 
of  the  relatives  or  dependants  of  the 
noble  family  whose  heir  was  dying. 
He  had  come  from  the  station  in  a 
flv  ;  and  the  lowest  menials  of  the 

Elace  must  have  made  a  mock  at  him, 
e  fancied  now. 

He  was  still  torturing  himself,  and 
might  have  imagined  that  he  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  or 
that  he  was  a  leper  before  he  had 
done,  so  deeply  had  Lady  Overlaw’s 
contempt  stung  him ;  but  while  he 
was  honestly  trying  to  hurt  his  feelings 
a  little  more,  the  library  door  was 
suddenly  flung  open,  and  a  radiant 
vision,  all  joy  and  laughter,  came 
bounding  up  to  him  on  feet  of  air, 
looked  archly  at  him  for  a  moment, 
then  dropped  a  demure  courtesy,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  { 
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“Thank  you  for  getting  well,  | 
Cousin  Kinsgear.  I  am  so  happy;  i 
and  it  is  so  nice.  Come  out  into  the  | 
garden  with  me.  I  want  to  see  my  ! 
golden  pheasants  again,”  said  this  : 
young  person. 

“  Hallo,  Brown,”  cried  the  deep  1 
voice  of  Ix)rd  Punjaub,  who  now  en-  ■ 
tered  the  room ;  “  I  told  you  I  would  ; 
show  you  my  daughter  when  I  could 
get  her  back  from  Ireland.  Mi.ssy,  | 
Lieutenant  Brown,  one  of  the  finest  I 
fellows  in  the  army,  and  a  member  of  | 
my  family.” 

The  general  spoke  in  Indian  fashion  ! 
of  his  aid-dc-camp,  but  Lieutenant  I 
Brown  looked  as  if  he  had  just  I 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  was  j 
wonder-stricken  at  what  had  happened  ! 
to  him;  while  Miss  Wyldwyl  had  dis-  i 
appeared,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  | 
dinner-time,  when  she  was  so  entirely  \ 
absorbed  in  a  conversation  with  the  i 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Newcomen,  1 
that  she  did  not  even  see  Mr.  Brown,  I 
which  was  at  least  extraordinary  after  j 
her  conduct  in  the  library ;  and  the 
general  scolded  her  for  being  “  uncivil 
to  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows  in  j 
the  service,  you  minx.” 

“  I  hate  fine  young  fellow.s,  pa,”  an-  | 
swered  the  young  lady,  with  much 
spirit.  “  'I’hey  are  always  in  the  way  ; 
when  they  are  not  wanted.  They  I 
ought  to  be  put  to  death.”  j 

Somehow  or  other  it  ha[)pened  that  | 
after  this  remarkable  incident  in  his  ; 
biography,  Lieutenant  Brown  had  no  | 
desire  to  leave  Beaumanoir  that  day,  j 
or  for  some  time  afterwards.  Had  he  j 
not  his  duties  as  aid-de-camp  to  Loed 
Punjaub  to  attend  to?  He  was  on 
leave  of  absence ;  but  what  of  that  V 
The  general  was  staying  in  the  same 
house  with  him,  and  the  first  duty  of 
a  soldier  was  obedience.  The  general 
had  always  plenty  of  employment  for 
him,  for  his  lordsliip  was  accustomed 
to  be  surrounded  by  young  men  who 
were  ready  to  gallop  forty  miles  before 
breakfast  at  his  nod,  and  liked  it. 
He  could  not  do  without  them,  and  it 
was,  “  Here.  Brown,  just  stej)  up  to 
the  village,  will  you,  and  get  some 
sweetmeats  for  that  girl  of  mine ;  ”  or, 
“  Brown,  that  tyrant  of  ours  wants  a 
new  sash  from  Howell  and  James’s. 
Bring  it  down  with  you  this  after¬ 
noon.”  Indeed,  it  appeared  as  if  the 
young  lady  herself  insisted  that  these 
commissions  should  be  executed  by 
the  handsome  young  aid-de-camp, 
evincing  upon  every  occasion  a  pas¬ 
sionate  eagerness  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way;  yet  never  failing  to  ask 
when  he  would  come  back  again.  But 
she  would  not  speak  to  him  or  look  at 
him,  or  even  be  introduced  to  him, 
saying,  pertly,  that  she  knew  a  great 
deal  too  much  about  him  as  it  was ; 
and  the  general,  who  had  hitherto 
found  her  always  the  charm  and  dar¬ 
ling  of  his  “  family,”  as  they  call 
aids-de-camp  in  India,  was  surprised 
and  a  little  hurt  at  her  capricious  be¬ 
havior  towards  his  favorite.  “  He’ll 
get  the  Victoria  Cross  too,  some  day, 


Missy ;  think  of  that.  Hoi  hoi 
think  of  that,”  remonstrated  the  old  ■ 
soldier,  who  had  a  mighty  idea  of 
military  distinctions,  as  it  was  right 
and  becoming  that  he  should  have. 
But  nothing  would  move  Miss  Amabel 
Wyldwyl  from  her  entrenchments, 
and  when  her  father  pleaded  very  hard 
with  her  for  young  Brown,  by  and  by 
she  got  into  a  way  of  putting  one  of 
her  small  h.ands  before  his  mouth,  and 
pretending  to  stop  her  ears  with  the 
other.  Yet,  when  he  said  no  more,  it 
was  she  who  began  to  talk  of  the 
soldier. 

CHAPTKR  VI.  WOOING. 

Amabkl  Wyldwyl  had  been 
brought  up  in  England,  and  was  now 
just  eighteen  years  old.  She  was 
very  beautiful,  very  much  accustomed 
'to  have  her  own  way  in  everything, 
and  had  been  spoiled  all  her  life.  She 
had  been  the  darling  of  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Newcomen,  whose 
children  were  all  grown  up  and  ha<l 
left  her,  so  that  she  was  glad  of  that 
bright  young  presence  in  her  lonely 
dower  house.  She  resided  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  at  a  fine  pict- 
uresejue  castle  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
but  she  came  to  London  occasionally, 
and  was  not  unknown  to  the  world  of 
fashion  and  politics  ;  being  herself  by 
birth  one  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Townshends  of  Tynedale.  Miss 
Wyldwyl  had  lived  with  this  excellent 
lady  much  as  the  beauty  of  a  fairy 
tale  lives  with  her  godmother ;  and 
there  had  been  always  the  best  jws- 
sible  understanding  between  them. 
Amabel  had  learned  to  ride  with  great 
courage  and  skill,  for  the  Tynedales 
had  ever  l)een  leaders  of  the  turf. 
She  had  also  betmme  an  accomplished 
musician,  for  the  Townshends  were 
hereditary  patrons  of  art.  She  could 
draw  and  paint  too,  with  no  common 
cunning,  and  the  dowager  having  a 
very  sound  taste  for  books,  because 
she  had  had  too  much  experience  of 
life  to  tolerate  a  false  rei)resentation 
of  it.  Miss  Amabel  was  familiar  with 
a  class  of  authors  who  do  not  oilen 
come  under  the  notice  of  young  ladies. 
She  was  indeed  that  most  precious 
product  of  nature  and  of  education,  a 
beautiful  girl,  who  had  many  of  the 
best  qualities,  and  much  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,  of  an  honest  man.  It  did  not 
prevent  her  from  being  graceful  and 
womanly ;  it  did  not  save  her  from 
being  extremely  capricious.  But  her 
caprices  were  all  harmless  and  inno¬ 
cent.  They  came  merely  of  youth 
and  high  spirits  ;  there  was  never 
anything  cruel  or  calculating  in  them, 
and  when  her  feelings  were  touched 
she  was  as  docile  as  a  child.  If  she 
plagued  her  father,  it  was  because  she 
knew  that  he  liked  to  be  plagued  by 
her,  and  teased  her  into  reprisals.  If 
she  had  been  wayward  and  aggressive 
towards  Lieutenant  Brown,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  their  first  introduction  to  each 
other  had  been  of  an  unusual  charac- 
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ter,  and  the  girl  bad  lain  awake  of 
nights  crying  and  laughing  and  hidin<' 
her  blushing  head  in  her  pillow  dozens 
of  times  when  she  remembered  it. 
She  thought  that  she  could  never  bear 
to  see  Mr.  Brown,  still  less  to  speak 
to  him  any  more;  and  then  she  found 
herself  watching  for  him,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  about  him,  talking  of  him,  dream¬ 
ing  of  him,  and  she  grew  angry  with 
herself. 

It  was  not  till  she  learned  how 
brave  and  good  he  was,  how  simple- 
hearted  and  unas.suining,  that  she 
began  to  forgive  herself,  and  then  she 
resolutely  determined  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  brother. .  He  was  her  father’s 
aid-de-camp,  and  it  was  the  custom 
in  India  for  generals  to  consider  their 
aids-de-camp  as  members  of  their 
family.  There  could  be  no  harm  in 
her  following  so  time-honored  a  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  so  the  maiden  lullecl  her 
'  troubled  heart  to  rest,  and  sometimes 
slept  the  tranquil  sleep  of  self-approval. 
Mr.  Brown’s  manners  were  so  re.served, 
that  it  was  clear  he  must  have  forgot¬ 
ten  how  forward  she  hail  been  in  hav¬ 
ing  kissed  him  by  mistake  for  her 
cousin ;  perhaps  he  had  not  noticed 
what  had  happened;  or,  if  he  must 
have  noticed  it  he  must  have  known 
that  it  was  all  a  dreadful,  shocking, 
tragical  event  for  her.  These  lat¬ 
ter  considerations  followed  her  into 
her  doze  and  brought  her  back  to 
broad  wakefulness  again ;  and  once 
more  she  hid  her  pretty  head  in  her 
pillow  and  felt  so  angry,  oh,  so  angry, 
and  so  ashamed,  that  she  could  have 
died,  if  something  had  not  whispered 
to  her  that  it  might  lie  sweet  to  live ; 
and  so,  when  she  had  cried  a  little, 
and  laughed  a  short  reluctant  laugh, 
followed  by  a  plaintive  whine,  she 
lost  consciousness,  and  awoke  next 
morning  while  all  the  birds  of  the 
garden  were  singing  their  matins,  or 
perhaps  chirping  out  to  each  other  in 
merry  couplets  that  she  had  been 
naughty,  and  her  slumbers  were 
broken  in  consequence. 

It  was  worse  still  in  the  morning. 
She  was  afraid  for  days  and  days  to 
go  down-stairs  to  breakfast  for  fear  of 
meeting  Mr.  Brown  ;  and  the  dowager 
was  much  edified  to  see  Miss  Ama¬ 
bel  come  demurely  into  her  dressing- 
room,  to  share  her  dry  toast,  when 
there  were  such  very  nice  things  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  elsewhere,  and  the  girl 
bad  a  fine  appetite. 

She  got  a  little  more  self-assurance 
after  breakfast,  for  even  dry  toast, 
accompanied  by  hot  coffee  and  boiled 
cream,  such  as  the  dowager’s  maid 
combined,  has  invigorating  (qualities. 
“  Why,”  she  then  argued  with  her¬ 
self,  “  should  she  torment  herself  about 
a  stupid  person  —  well,  perhaps  he 
was  not  stupid,  it  was  only  Lady 
Overlaw  who  said  he  was  stupid,  and 
Lady  Overlaw  never  liked  any  one 
who  did  not  pay  her  compliments: 
but  why  should  she  torment  herselt 
about  a  person  who  could  never  be 
anything  to  her  ?  ”  Why,  indeed  ? 
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said  some  interaal  voice,  which  seemed  to  mock  her  slyly ; 
and  all  the  morning  as  she  walked  with  the  dowager  and 
her  poodle,  or  as  she  sat  with  her  pencils  and  Bristol  boards 
before  her,  sketching  under  the  beech-trees,  she  thought  of 
William  Brown,  till  she  drew  caricatures  of  him  in  a  gro¬ 
tesque  and  petulant  despair  at  being  c^uite  unable  to  get 
him  out  of  her  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  drew 
knights  and  paladins  and  troubad  ours,  who  one  and  all 
resembled  him.  Kven  King  Arthur,  portrayed  by  her 
pencil,  sat  his  fabled  steed  like  William  Brown  ;  and  had 
the  same  steadfast  look  in  his  royal  eyes  as  when  last  she 
saw  the  young  soldier,  riding  away  from  Beaumanoir  to  do 
some  idle  errand  for  her,  leaving  all  the  palace  and  the 
park  behind  him  uninhabited,  and  without  the  soul  which 
made  them  stately  and  fair. 

ITo  be  eontinued.' 


MRS.  GASKELL  AND  HER  NOVELS. 

Bktween  AphraBehn  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed :  indeed,  the  two  names  are  only  mentioned  in 
juxtaposition  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  very  re¬ 
markable  point  that  in  the  inception  and  culmination  of  the 
modern  novel,  woman  has  borne  even  a  more  prominent 
part  than  man.  Objectionable  as  are  the  pictures  of  life 
which  the  first-mentioned  author  has  left  us,  it  is  significant 
that  her  writing  stands  out  sharp  and  clear  from  the  mass 
of  contemporary  compositions.  That  peculiar  truthfulness, 
or  vraisemblahleness,  which  the  female  intellect  seems  to  be 
most  successful  in  producing,  belonged  to  her.  And 
though  her  novels  and  those  of  her  immediate  successor 
and  imitator  are  largely  of  that  class  in  which  “  the  male 
characters  are  in  the  highest  degree  licentious,  and  the 
females  as  impassioned  as  the  Saracen  princesses  in  the 
Spanish  romances  of  chivalry,”  there  is  still  suflicient  in¬ 
dividuality  about  them  to  earn  for  Mrs.  Behn  the  position 
of  the  first  writer  of  modern  fiction  of  any  note.  From 
her  a^e  to  the  present  the  tide  of  imaginative  writing  has 
rapidly  progressed,  gathering  strength  with  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  practical  science,  which  have  not  been  without 
influence  or  moulding  power  upon  it.  It  would  form  a 
curious,  if  almost  impossible  speculation  whether  on  the 
whole  the  rapid  growth  of  the  novel  has  been  to  the 
service  or  to  the  detriment  of  humanity.  Undoubtedly, 
that  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  for  which  Milton 
earnestly  wrought,  has  been  of  essential  benefit  when 
looked  at  in  its  broadest  effects ;  but  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  rills  of  impurity  which  have  flowed  from  the 
mighty  stream,  we  see  that  the  blessing  has  been  far  from 
unalloyed.  How  much  there  has  been,  nay,  is  there  now, 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  which  might  well  be  spared  I 
Fortunately,  Lethe  is  a  goiod  deep  river,  and  we  can  drink 
in  its  waters  forgetfulness  and  oblivion  to  all  that  is  un¬ 
worthy  in  literature,  if  we  cannot  entirely  blot  it  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  position  from  which  none  will 
desire  to  force  us,  that  the  novel  will  always  retain  its 
lace,  and  that  one  of  considerable  importance,  as  long  as 
terature  itself  lasts.  The  newspaper  may  eventually 
prove  a  formidable  competitor  with  it  amongst  certain 
classes  of  the  community,  if  changes  which  have  apparently 
been  impending  in  its  construction  recently  are  matured, 
but  it  can  never  entirely  supersede  the  charm  of  fiction. 
The  novel,  having  for  its  basis  allegorical  representation, 
which  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  the  greatest  teacher 
in  the  universe,  will  have  assured  to  it  an  influence  beyond 
the  possibility  of  decay.  Subject  to  modification  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  taste  and  demands  of  successive  epochs,  we 
may  ei^ct  it  to  be ;  it  might  even  merge  again  into  some 
form  of  the  drama,  from  which  it  originally  sprang  ;  but, 
as  a  fact  it  will  remain,  and  one  to  be  considered  in  any 
estimate  and  acknowledgment  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  of  the  time.  At  the  present  day  the  novel  stands 
higher  in  purity  than  it  ever  did ;  as  regards  quality,  too. 
the  most  illustrious  names  which  are  to  be  found  in  its 


annals  are  those  which  have  shed  splendor  over  the  past 
fifty  years.  Ease  of  reproduction,  of  course,  has  let  in  as¬ 
pirants  whose  work  is  of  inferior  mark  ;  but  with  the  greater 
good  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  we  must  be  content 
to  endure  the  lesser  evil.  And  here  arises  the  value  of  the 
critic  :  namely,  in  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  eclec¬ 
ticism,  which  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  With  the  spread 
of  a  healthier  and  sounder  criticism  we  may  expect  a  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  in  the  manifestation  of  the  art  of 
fiction. 

The  career  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose  works,  in  the  course 
of  their  issue,  probably  delighted  as  numerous  a  body  of 
readers  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  modern  author 
(with  one  or  two  well-known  exceptions),  was  diversified 
by  little  incident  of  a  striking  character.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  a  few  facts  which  we  are  privileged  to  make  known, 
her  biography  in  all  its  essential  features  could  be  written 
in  a  few  sentences.  Her  life  was  one  of  those  which  furnish 
the  best  evidence  that  woman  is  frequently  fitted  to  accom- 
lisb  greater  work  than  that  which  is  usuallv  assigned  to 
er  sex  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Gaskell  lacked  none 
of  those  virtues  which  make  home  “  the  earthly  paradise.” 
We  have  had  several  illustrious  examples  of  women  who 
never  allowed  their  literary  work  to  trench  upon  their 
domestic  duties,  conspicuous  amongst  these  being  the  late 
Mrs.  Somerville,  and  to  the  number  must  be  added  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  No  matter  bow  eager  she  was  to  complete 
ventures  which  she  had  in  hand,  and  which,  as  literary 
offspring  always  are,  were  exceedingly  dear  to  her,  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  she  was  much  prouder  of  ruling  her 
household  well,  which  she  did  in  the  most  admirable  man¬ 
ner,  than  of  all  that  she  did  in  those  writings  which  have 
made  her  name  so  justly  popular.  It  is  said  that  she  had 
a  peculiar  tact  in  training  her  servants  —  a  matter  which 
baffies  too  many  of  our  directors  of  households,  and  in 
which  the  practical  advice  of  such  a  woman  would  have 
been  of  the  most  eminent  service.  But  even  a  cursory 
erusal  of  her  works  will  show  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  must 
ave  deeply  studied  most  of  the  questions  affecting  her  sex, 
that  of  female  labor  being  perhaps  the  most  paramount. 
Her  sympathies  were  (juick  and  ready ;  and  from  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  she  was  placed  and  the  persona 
amongst  whom  she  moved,  she  had  every  opportunity  of 
becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  toiling,  suffering 
operatives  of  the  North  of  England.  Scene  after  scene  in 
her  novels  evinces  that  it  was  no  superficial  knowledge 
she  gained,  or  was  content  to  make  use  of,  in  her  study  of 
operative  and  other  life.  The  keenest  anguish  such  a 
nature  as  hers  could  feel  would  arise  from  the  fact  that  she 
could  do  so  little  in  the  way  of  actual  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  factory  girls  she  saw  dying  around  her. 
Except  by  the  aid  of  personal  observation,  no  ade<iuate  idea 
could  be  formed  of  the  disastrous  nature  of  the  daily  life  of 
what  are  called  “  mill  hands  ”  in  the  North  of  England,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  through 
many  of  its  earlier  years.  It  is,  of  course,  (juite  possible  to 
believe  that  men  are  far  from  having  done  all  that  lies  in 
their  power  yet  to  make  the  condition  of  the  operatives 
what  it  should  be  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  owing  to 
the  earnest  efforts  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  others  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit,  a  very  great  and  praiseworthy  reform  has 
been  accomplished.  In  addition,  also,  to  this  physical  im¬ 
provement,  which  after  all  is  only  one  branch  of  a  great 
(juestion,  there  has  been  a  greater  rapprochement  between 
employers  and  employed  than  was  formerly  the  case.  To 
this  end  the  mental  labors  of  the  author  of  “  Mary  Barton  ” 
must  have  largely  conduced  in  an  indirect  manner.  She 
was  able  to  write  somewhat  authoritatively  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  she  had  conscientiously  studied  both  sides  of 
the  question.  The  sorrows  of  the  poor  workpeople  she 
knew ;  the  too  often  arrogant  bearing  of  the  masters  she 
had  ample  opportunities  for  studying  ;  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  both  ways  she  was  most  successful  in  turning 
to  account.  If,  occasionally,  her  sympathies  seem  to  lean 
to  one  side,  we  can  on  the  other  hand  never  charge  her  with 
unfairness  in  omitting  to  state  the  arguments  on  the  other. 
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While  alive  with  sympathy,  her  books  are  at  the  same  time  | 
models  of  candor  and  judgment.  | 

Mrs.  Gaskell  was  born  in  1822,  and  died  in  1865,  having  i 
in  her  short  life  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  work,  most  i 
of  which  is  calculated  to  stand  successfully  the  test  of  time.  I 
Her  father  was  Mr.  William  Stevenson,  who  is  spoken  of  in  ' 
the  “  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1830”  as  “a 
man  remarkable  for  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  ' 
possessed,  and  for  the  modesty  and  simplicity  by  which  his  ' 
rare  attainments  were  concealed.”  These  excellent  char-  ! 
acteristics  descended  in  a  very  marked  decree  to  his  daugh-  1 
ter.  But  it  was  not  alone  on  the  father’s  ^de  that  intellect  | 
was  exhibited,  for  Mrs.  (raBkeH’s  mother  was  a  Miss  Hoi-  j 
land,  of  Sandlebridge,  Cheshire  —  an  aunt  of  the  late  Sir  , 
Henry  Holland.  Amongst  other  characteristics  of  the  nov-  i 
elist  was  this,  that  she  was  remarkably  sensitive  to  blame,  ! 
caring  comparatively  little  for  praise.  She  generally  went  I 
abroad  when  a  new  work  of  hers  was  about  to  appear,  in  | 
order  that  she  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  criticisms  | 
which  should  be  passed  upon  it.  He?  first  appearance  as  I 
an  author  was  in  William  Howitt’s  “  Visits  to  Remarkable  I 
Places.”  It  appears  that  on  seeing  an  announcement  of  1 
the  original  production  of  that  work,  she  wrote  an  account 
of  Clopton  Hall,  which  immediately  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  was  spoken  of  as  a  ffraphic  paper,  exhibiting 
great  powers  of  description  ;  the  reception  this  article  met 
with  gave  an  impetus  to  her  desire  for  literary  work,  and  from 
that  time  forward  her  'pen  was  never  idle.  The  beautiful 
lines  written  by  Walter  Savage  Landor,  “To  the  Author  of 
‘  Mary  Barton,’  ”  will  not  be  forgotten.  They  appear  in  his 
“  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,”  and  are  a  genuine  tribute 
from  one  worker  in  literature  to  another.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
was  married  to  a  kindred  and  sympathetic  spirit,  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  minister,  of  literary  attainments,  still  resident  in  the 
great  centre  of  business  activity  in  which  she  spent  so 
many  years  of  her  life.  j 

In  attempting  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  works  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  it  will  be  only  just  to  her  powers  to  take  up  those 
novels  which  mark  off  certain  epochs  in  her  literary 
career  —  no  author  having  yet  written  whose  work  did  not  , 
exhibit  at  various  stages  the  influence  of  personal  expe-  ' 
rience.  As  years  pass  by,  those  things  which  seemed  of  j 
moment  to  a  writer  when  in  the  flush  of  youth  fall  into 
comparative  insignificance,  whilst  those  for  which  a  care¬ 
lessness,  or  even  mild  contempt  was  cherished,  come  to  the 
front,  and  are  seen  to  be  invested  with  an  importance  which  | 
at  one  time  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Take  the  i 
work  of  any  man  of  first-rate  genius.  That  of  the  early 
stage  will  be  remarkable  for  redundancy  of  color,  that  is, 
the  flower  of  talent ;  look  at  the  later,  and  whilst  it  shall 
not  have  lost  the  old  tire  and  passion,  it  will  be  powerfully 
quiet.  Genius  will  have  matured,  and  its  culminating 
beauty  will  be  perceived  in  rich  ripe  fruit.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  such  growth  and  such  fruition,  and  we  are 
not  of  those  who  are  discontented  with  the  first  stage  when 
we  have  reached  the  second.  With  infinite  tenderness  we 
can  sometimes  turn  back  to  the  early  wealth  of  genius 
which  we  have  admired,  and  can  find  more  satisfaction  in 
the  comparison  and  enjoyment  of  the  two  styles  than  we 
should  ever  have  enjoyed  had  there  been  the  same  level  ' 
field  of  excellence  always  offered  to  us.  The  charge  of 
crudity  we  can  condone  when  the  gifts  of  the  writer  are 
undoubted.  We  know  that  when  he  has  time  to  mature, 
he  will  emerge  from  the  defective  condition  in  which  he 
lies;  his  wings  will  become  stronger  gradually,  and  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed  in  the  expectations  which  we 
have  cherished.  Sad,  indeed,  should  we  be  to  lose  the  first 
works  of  those  brilliant  authors  whose  genius  has  illumined 
again  and  again  the  dark  periods  of  our  national  literature. 

The  several  stages  of  our  author’s  career  may  be  said  to 
be  marked  by  three  of  her  works,  though  the  lines  of 
demarcation  in  her  case  are  not  so  apparent  as  in  most 
writers;  for  she  appears  in  her  first  widely  known  work  to 
have  attained  a  power  of  expression  very  rarely  witnessed 
in  the  maturest  efforts  of  those  of  her  order.  Still,  were 
we  expected  to  define  clearly  the  various  stages  of  progress 
which  she  has  attained  —  or  rather  to  note  the  influence  of 


time  in  ripening  her  gifts  —  we  should  direct  attention  to 
the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  final  stage  of  her  genius  — 
into  each  of  which  divisions  we  should  be- able,  we  imagine, 
to  classify  her  work.  The  novel  which  first  fixed  public 
attention,  and  which  belongs  to  the  first  stage,  was  “  Mary 
Barton ;  ”  that  which  marks  the  second  is  “  Sylvia’s 
Lovers;  ”  and  that  illustrative  of  the  third  is  “  Wives  and 
Daughters.”  Each  of  these  works  presents  considerable 
points  of  difference,  while  they  are  all  at  the  same  time 
stamped  by  the  genuine  impress  of  genius.  Several  others 
could  be  cited,  which  for  particular  qiialities  may  even  be 
superior  to  those  named ;  but  they  do  not  so  decisively 
show  Mrs.  Gaskell  at  her  best,  or  her  pen  animated  by  the 
varied  charms  which  these  books  individually  and  indis¬ 
putably  discover. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  but  a 
member  of  “that-  school  of  novelists  which  her  friend 
Charlotte  Bronte  inaugurated  ;  ”  but  after  a  careful  study, 
and  possessing  a  somewhat  intimate  accjuaintance  with  all 
that  the  two  Lave  accomplished,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
the  charge  appears  to  us  to  have  no  foundation.  In  fact 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  method,  as  there  was 
a  considerable  difference  in  gifts,  between  the  two.  The 
only  grounds  for  the  comparison  which  has  been  made  are 
these :  that  the  two  have  successfully  dealt  with  certain 
bases  of  Northern  English  life,  and  that  both,  perhaps, 
ave  been  most  successful  in  their  delineation  of  female 
character.  These  are  the  ostensible  grounds  assigned. 
But  note  the  differences.  Charlotte  Bronte,  while  pos¬ 
sessing,  undoubtedly  we  think,  the  greater  genius,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  much  narrower  range  than  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Such 
characters  as  have  established  the  fame  of  the  former  are 
but  few  in  number,  though  they  stand  out  from  the  canvas 
with  a  Rembrandt-like  effect,  compelling  one  to  own  that 
we  are  conversing  with  real  flesh  and  blood  —  heroes  and 
heroines  drawn  because  of  the  circulation  of  their  own 
blood,  and  not  for  the  “  circulation  ”  of  the  libraries  alone. 
This  is  the  (juality  which  made  the  slight,  pale  country 
girl  famous  almost  against  her  will.  Again  :  her  men  are 
as  powerful  as  her  women,  at  least  in  most  cases  this  is  so  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  just  to  assert  that  she  is  principally  distin¬ 
guished  for  her  portraiture  of  her  own  sex.  But  the  quality, 
which  chiefly  marks  her  off  from  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  her  inten¬ 
sity,  and  any  one  reading  her  various  enthralling  books  will 
acknowledge  that  this  is  unmistakable.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  too, 
is  realistic  and  intense  to  a  great  degree  ;  but  this  quality, 
which  seems  reserved  for  almost  the  very  highest  kinds  of 
genius  in  its  fullest  manifestation,  is  veiled  in  her  by  a 
general  excellence  which  the  other  did  not  possess.  'I'he 
modes  of  life  pursued  by  the  two  may  have  had  some  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  development  of  their  talent,  'fhe  author  of 
“Jane  Eyre,”  far  away  on  those  melancholy  Yorkshire 
moors,  asked  for  nothing  but  solitude,  save  that  dozen  or 
score  of  characters  with  whom  she  acquired  close  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  whom  she  has  rendered  immortal.  She  individ¬ 
ualized  even  the  very  stones  and  the  trees  about  her. 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  a  much  wider 
vision.  Having,  indubitably,  by  nature,  a  great  faculty  of 
reading  human  character,  her  canvas  was  necessarily  more 
crowded  than  that  of  her  friend,  and  frequently  she  was 
unable  to  arrest  herself  and  complete  her  individual  sketches 
with  the  same  minuteness.  In  individualization,  she  was 
confessedly  Charlotte  Bronte’s  inferior,  as  she  also  was 
George  Eliot’s,  and  for  that  reason  a  higher  position  must 
be  accorded  to  those  writers ;  but  in  grouping  she  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  neither,  and  there  are  sketches  of  life  in  her  books 
which  for  fulness  and  variety  of  detail  are  almost  unri¬ 
valled. 

Turning  to  the  works  themselves,  let  us  take  up  for  a 
little  while  “  Mary  Barton,”  the  volume  by  which  our  author 
first  became  distinguished.  It  is  a  picture  of  Manchester 
life,  as  its  title-page  states,  and  never,  in  the  whole  range 
of  novels  founde<l  so  closely  upon  fact  as  this,  has  the 
story  been  made  more  realizable  to  the  reader.  One  would 
think  that  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  grinders  of  the 
poor  to  read  the  opening  chapters  of  this  story,  and  still  go 
on  heaping  up  their  gains,  while  they  cared  little  whether 
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those  who  were  instrumental  in  their  accumulation  per-  I  closed  to  the  story,  must  perforce  open  now  when  one  ap- 
ished  by  the  roadside.  The  workman’s  side  of  the  labor  I  peals  to  it  who  has  power  to  deliver  the  message  with  which 

question  was  never  more  forcibly  depicted  than  in  the  fol-  she  is  charged.  It  may  be  painful  to  read  the  i^ord,  but 

lowing  passages,  which  during  the  last  hily  years  have  |  it  should  be  done.  We  must  follow  John  Barton  in  all  his 

DOW  and  again  been  the  inarticulate  cry  of  thousands  who  I  wanderings.  How  graphically  are  his  experiences  in  Lon- 

lacked  the  power  of  uttering  definite  and  appropriate  Ian-  I  don  told,  and  what  a  genuine  piece  of  art  that  is  where 
guage: —  I  the  author  describes  him  as  calling  at  a  cottage  with  his 

At  all  times  it  is  a  bewildering  thing  to  the  poor  baby,  asking  for  food,  as  it  is  nearly  “  clemmed,”  and 
weaver  to  see  his  employer  removing  from  house  to  bouse,  being  afraid  that  his  request  will  be  refused !  But  the 
each  one  grander  than  the  last,  till  he  ends  in  building  one  woman  was  tender,  and  as  she  hung  down  her  head  and 
more  magnificent  than  all,  or  withdrawing  his  money  from  unlocked  a  drawer  in  the  dresser  Barton  had  evidence  why 
the  concern,  or  selling  his  mill,  to  buy  an  estate  in  the  she  could  not  fail  to  be  kind  to  the  child.  “  I  were  sorry 
country,  while  all  the  time  the  weaver,  who  thinks  he  and  to  be  prying,”  he  says,  ^  but  I  could  na’  help  seeing  in  that 
his  fellows  are  the  real  makers  of  this  wealth,  is  struggling  drawer  some  little  child’s  clothes  all  strewed  wi’  lavender, 
on  lor  bread  lor  his  children,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  and  lying  by  ’em  a  little  whip  an’  a  broken  rattle.  I  be- 
loaered  wages,  short  hours,  fewer  hands  employed,  etc.  gan  to  have  an  insight  into  that  woman’s  heart  then.” 
And  when  he  knows  trade  is  bad,  and  could  understand  The  character  of  Mary  Barton  is  well  drawn.  She  is 
(at  least  partially)  that  there  are  not  buyers  enough  in  the  never  insipid,  sometimes  wayward  and  impulsive,  but  al- 
market  to  purchase  the  goods  already  made,  and  conse-  ways  lovable,  even  when  she  is  half  d'awn  away  by  Mr. 
quently  that  there  is  no  demand  for  more ;  when  he  would  Carson,  while  another  is  loving  her  deeply  and  tenderly, 
bear  and  endure  much  without  complaining,  could  Ub  also  The  manufacturer,  too,  is  typical,  in  his  semi-gentility  and 
see  that  his  employers  were  bearing  their  share;  he  is,  I  coldness.  Passion,  except  as  regards  the  feeling  he  appears 
say,  bewildered,  and  (to  use  his  own  word)  aggravated,  to  to  cherish  for  Mary  Barton,  is  foreign  to  his  nature, 
see  that  all  goes  on  just  as  usual  with  the  mill-owners.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  with  Barton,  till  he  became 
Large  houses  are  still  occupied,  while  spinners’  and  weavers’  a  Chartist,  a  Communist,  “  and  all  that  is  commonly  called 
cottages  stand  empty,  because  the  families  which  once  wild  and  visionary.”  Then  arose  combination  on  both 
filled  them  are  obliged  to  live  in  rooms  or  cellars.  Car-  sides  —  masters  and  men  —  and  each  began  to  take  meas- 
riages  still  roll  along  the  streets,  concerts  are  still  crowded  urea  of  their  own,  instead  of  trying'  to  approximate  their 
by  subscribers,  the  shops  for  expensive  luxuries  still  find  views  to  those  of  their  opponents,  thereby  having  some 
daily  customers,  while  the  workman  loiters  away  his  un-  chance  of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  their  differences, 
employed  time  in  watching  these  things,  and  thinking  of  The  book  deals  with  exactly  similar  circumstances  to  those 
the  pale,  uncomplaining  wife  at  home,  and  the  wailing  which  we  have  again  and  again  seen  reirarted  recently  in 
children  asking  in  vain  for  enough  of  food  —  of  the  sink-  connection  with  various  trade  strikes.  The  result,  bow¬ 
ing  health,  of  the  dying  life  of  those  near  and  dear  to  him.  ever,  in  this  case  was  one  the  like  of  which  we  trust  to  see 
'fhe  contrast  is  too  great.”  no  repetition,  even  as  we  would  labor  to  banish  the  difier- 

Of  course,  while  there  is  much  truth  in  this  presentment  ences  between  masters  and  men  altogether  from  our  shores, 
of  the  case  of  the  workman,  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  too  conscien-  For  what  is  it  but  a  reflection  on  human  nature  when  com- 
tious  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  other  side  might  be  some-  mercial  matters  are  allowed  to  breed  strife,  and  finally  — 
what  less  harshly  stated.  But  the  arguments  she  em-  though  very  rarely,  we  are  glad  to  think  —  bloodshed  ? 
ployed  were  those  felt  by  John  Barton  ;  and  can  we  won-  Surely  the  intelligence  of  which  we  boast  should  be  suffi- 
der  at  his  querulousness  when  we  follow  the  story,  and  cient  to  adjust  relations,  whenever  they  become  strained, 
learn  that  his  mother  died  from  absolute  want  of  the  nec-  between  various  classes  of  men. 

essaries  of  life,  and  that  his  only  son,  the  apple  of  his  eye.  In  the  instance  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  recorded,  no  un- 
who  could  only  be  kept  alive  by  the  very  best  nourishment,  derstanding  could  be  arrived  at,  and  the  conse(juence  was 
also  became  a  corpse  through  starvation  ?  It  is  the  posi-  the  commission  of  a  crime  which,  together  with  its  sur" 
tion  of  Barton,  and  such  as  he,  towards  the  upper  classes,  roundings  and  concomitant  incidents,  gives  to  the  narra- 
their  employers,  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  set  herself  to  place  tive  its  thrilling  character.  The  men  bound  themselves  bv 
before  the  world  in  this  story  to  which  we  are  referring,  a  terrible  oath ;  a  number  of  pieces  of  paper,  one  of  which 
Every  page  teems  with  evidence  of  the  close  knowledge  was  marked,  was  put  into  a  hat  and  shuffled  together, 

the  author  had  acquired  of  her  topic  ;  and  the  tragic  his-  The  gas  was  extinguished,  and  each  drew  out  a  paper, 

tory  related  is  almost  sufficient  to  blind  us  to  the  merit  of  The  one  which  John  Barton  drew  committed  him  to  the 
the  book,  when  regarded  as  a  purely  literary  effort.  From  lot  of  the  assassin  I  Those  who  have  read  the  story  will 
page  to  page  of  the  narrative  we  are  hurried  on,  now  get-  never  forget  the  impression  produced  by  the  chapters  de- 
fing  glimpses  of  a  poverty-stricken  hovel,  and  now  being  voted  to  this  tragedy ;  and  those  who  have  not  read  it 
introduced  to  the  mansions  of  the  millionaires ;  again  being  should  do  so  at  once.  We  get  here  some  insight  also  into 
treated  to  a  glowing  description  of  a  mill  on  fire.  The  the  sufferings  of  the  rich,  when  we  behold  old  Mr.  Carson 
story  is  too  sad  a  one  to  write,  except  by  a  noble,  large-  standing  over  the  murdered  remains  of  his  only  son.  We 
hearted  woman  —  one  in  whom  the  fire  of  benevolence  has  gather,  too,  what  the  strength  of  revenge  is  when  the 
been  kindled  by  the  Divine.  Such  a  being  it  is  who  has  manufacturer,  reminding  the  officer  of  justice  that  he  is 
penned  it,  and  thereby  testified  forever  her  love  for  sufier-  very  rich,  says,  “  Well,  sir,  half,  nay,  if  necessary,  the 

ing,  toiling  humanity.  And  alter  all  that  she  must  have  whole  of  my  fortune,  I  will  give  to  have  the  murderer 

seen  of  the  degradation  and  loathsomeness  attaching  to  brought  to  the  gallows.”  He  will  know  no  rest  while  the 
many  of  those  whose  life-stories  she  must  have  probed,  it  assassin  lives.  Truly,  the  story  seems  surcharged  with 
is  cheering  to  hear  her  say  as  she  does  of  those  who  are  misery,  and  the  mind  is  agonized  during  its  perusal  to  its 
frequently  termed  the  “  dregs  ”  of  society :  “  There  was  utmost  tension. 

faith  such  as  the  rich  can  never  imagine  on  earth  ;  there  There  is  little  in  English  novels  surpassing  in  force  the 
was  love  strong  as  death ;  and  self-denial  among  rude,  trial  scene  of  Mary  Barton’s  lover  for  tne  murder  of  which 
coarse  men,  akin  to  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  most  glo-  he  was  innocent.  The  author  here  has  risen  to  the  true 
rious  deed.  The  vices  of  the  poor  sometimes  astound  us  dramatic  height  in  her  delineation.  We  are  made  to  feel 
here;  but  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  almost  as  though  we  were  actual  spectators  of  the  trial, 
known,  their  virtues  will  astound  us  in  far  greater  degree.”  and  witnesses  of  the  anguish  of  Mary  as  she  comes  forward 
We  should  not  be  loath  to  dwell  long  amid  the  lights  (of  to  give  evidence ;  and  of  whom  it  is  said  “  that  her  look, 
which,  however,  there  are  few)  and  the  shadows  of  this  and  indeed  her  whole  facej  was  more  like  the  well-known 
hook,  which  was  fraught  with  an  interest  rarely  paralleled  engraving  from  Guido’s  picture  of  ‘  Beatrice  Cenci  ’  than 
in  fiction.  The  poor  have  here  their  interpreter.  She  anything  else  ”  which  could  be  given  for  a  comparison.  One 
stands  and  pours  forth  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  into  the  who  saw  it  says  that  “  her  countenance  haunted  him,  like 
ear  of  the  rich.  That  ear,  which  had  hitherto  twen  almost  the  remembrance  of  some  wild  sad  melody  heard  in  childr- 
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hood ;  that  it  would  perpetually  recur  with  its  mute  im-  to  a  very  high  degree.  What  appears  to  be  a  laborious 
ploring  agony.”  The  whole  picture  seems  to  us  superior  effort  with  many  in  regard  to  the  enlistment  of  feeling  is  a 

in  its  realism  to  that  wherein  another  gifted  female  novelist  work  of  comparative  ease  with  her. 

has  narrated  the  trial  of  Hetty  Sorrel  for  the  murder  of  But  to  pass  from  a  consideration  of  these  points  for  the 
her  child.  What  a  grand  character  does  this  poor  country  time  being,  let  us  devote  a  few  words  to  another  matter, 

girl  become  after  her  baptism  of  fire  I  Compare  the  vapid  It  was  said  by  some  critics  in  effect,  “  Yes,  undoubtedly 

sentimentalities  which  are  flung  about  the  lives  of  heroines  a  new  writer  has  arisen  who  is  worth  listening  to.  We  ad- 
in  the  generality  of  novels  with  the  career  of  this  long-  j  mit  her  talent,  but  ”  —  and  there  is  always  supposed  to  be 
tried  Mary  Barton,  and  note  how  they  miserably  fail  as  '  great  virtue  in  a  hut  —  “  there  is  something  lacking.  She 
representations  of  human  nature,  with  all  its  heritage  of  |  has  no  humor.”  At  one  time,  of  course,  there  seemed  to  be 
passion  and  suffering.  |  some  ground  for  the  charge.  But  even  the  shallow  critic 

But,  besides  the  character  of  Mary,  there  are  several  should  have  remembered  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  might  have  had 
psychological  studies  of  the  deepest  interest  in  the  volume  ;  good  grounds  for  not  relieving  the  sombre  gloom  of  her  tale 
notably,  that  of  Mr.  Carson,  senior,  whom  we  have  seen  of  Manchester  life  by  too  many  flashes  of  humor.  It  was 

thirsting  for  the  blood  of  his  son’s  murderer.  Mrs.  Gas-  strictly  a  serious  aspect  of  human  nature  which  she  had  to 

kell  has  here  wielded  a  masterly  pencil,  and  we  follow  present;  and  that  under  special  circumstances,  and  with 

the  mill-owner’s  career  in  most  artistic  gradations  till  we  special  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  It  had  not 

see  him,  not  only  ultimately  saved  from  bis  intense  anger,  Men  designed  that  she  should  write  a  novel  simply  with 

but  recovered  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  classes  whom  the  view  of  giving  phases  of  life  alone,  though  in  that  re- 

he  had  before  oppressed.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  there  spect  her  representations  were  true  to  the  letter;  a  second 

is  scarcely  any  joyousness  in  the  book  till  we  come  to  the  purpose  ran  through  the  story,  at  which  we  have  already 

last  chapter ;  and  as  the  story  opens  with  children  at  its  hinted,  and  to  be  true  to  her  object  of  endeavoring  to  aid 

very  commencement,  so  it  introduces  us  to  them  at  its  very  in  procuring  an  agreement  between  two  great  classes  of 
close.  In  the  one  case,  however,  they  are  in  the  gloom  of  society  hitherto  antagonistic,  was  what  she  chiefly  desired, 

adversity,  whilst  in  the  other  we  obtain  the  last  glimpse  of  Opportunity,  however,  was  afforded  by  subsequent  labors 

Mary  as  an  emigrant  living  in  the  American  forests  with  to  any  critic  who  was  desirous  of  being  further  convinced 

her  husband  and  son.  The  sublimation  of  her  spirit  had  as  to  her  possession  of  the  faculty  of  humor.  Let  any  one 

been  a  long  task — atone  time  it  appeared  as  though  it  take  up  “  Cranford,”  and  see  whether  he  does  not  find  as 

could  never  be  attained  ;  but  it  is  the  Almighty  who  says  rich  and  charming  a  vein  of  humor  running  through  it  as 

that  light  shall  succeed  to  darkness,  and  it  is  He  alone  who  he  will  in  the  writings  of  any  novelist.  It  is  delicious. 
hiM  the  power  to  accomplish  the  change.  i  The  style  is  calm  and  yet  flowing ;  ease  and  humor  —  a 

Such  is  the  novel  by  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  first  largely  |  humor  worthy  of  the  best  of  our  ^male  writers  —  are  the 
gained  the  public  ear;  and  whilst  from  the  barest  outline  \  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  book.  From  tbe  very 
of  the  plot  we  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  why  it  '  first  page,  where  we  find  the  village  of  Cranford  in  the  pos- 
should  nave  secured  general  popularity,  so,  on  a  study  of  session  of  the  Amazons,  to  the  last,  all  is  delightful, 
the  book  itself,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  that  it  has  The  novel  teems  with  excellent  touches  of  character, 
almost  passed  into  a  classic.  In  regarding  it  as  an  example  'There  is  Mr.  Hoggins,  the  village  doctor,  i«hose  name,  as 

of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  first  stage,  we  should  say  that  it  exhibits,  might  be  expected,  was  voted  coarse  by  the  ladies  of  Cran- 

first,  force ;  secondly,  truthfulness ;  and  thirdly,  concentra-  ford  ;  but  he  defied  their  scrupulosity,  and  after  all,  as  Miss 

tiveness.  Yet  let  it  not  be  understood  that  these  qualities  Jenkyns  said,  “if  he  changed  it  to  riggins  it  would  not  be 

are  absent  from  any  other  work  of  the  author  ;  the  fact  be-  much  better.”  They  had  “  hoped  to  discover  a  relation- 

ing  simply  that  though  they  may  nbt  be  so  apparent  indi-  ship  between  him  and  that  Marchioness  of  Exeter  whose 

vidually  in  the  later  novels,  it  is  because  they  are  attended  name  was  Molly  Hoggins;  but  the  man,  careless  of  his 

by  other  graces  of  composition.  Tbe  examples  we  have  own  interests,  utterly  ignored  and  denied  any  such  relation- 

already  cited  from  “  Mary  Barton  ”  will  demonstrate  the  ship.”  'Then,  too,  there  is  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  was  one  of 

first  quality,  that  of  force  or  power ;  as  regards  the  second,  those  Cranfordians  continually  put  to  all  kinds  of  shifts  to 
in  her  construction  of  the  work  tbe  author  has  not  suffered  conceal  their  poverty.  When  she  gave  “  a  party  in  her 
herself  to  be  bound  by  the  canons  then  in  vogue  as  to  the  baby-house  of  a  dwelling,  and  the  little  maiden  disturbed 

writing  of  novels.  She  has  dared  to  throw  off'  the  tram-  the  ladies  on  the  sofa  by  a  request  that  she  might  get  the 

mels,  and  challenged  tbe  reading  world  with  a  story  which  tea-tray  out  from  underneath,  every  one  took  this  novel 

in  the  hands  of  a  tyro  would  have  been  blurred  in  many  of  proceeding  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  ;  and 

its  incidents,  tampered  with  in  some  of  its  characters,  and  talked  on  about  household  forms  and  ceremonies,  as  if  we 

probably  made  altogether  to  result  in  a  complete  fiasco.  all  believed  that  our  hostess  had  a  regular  servants’  hall. 

Perfection  is  found  neither  with  the  rich  nor  the  poor  to  the  second  table,  with  housekeeper  and  steward,  instead  of  the 

exclusion  of  the  other ;  but  wrong  is  never  suffered  to  ap-  one  little  charity-school  maiden,  whose  short  ruddy  arms 

pear  under  false  colors.  About  its  true  designation,  aspect,  could  never  have  been  strong  enough  to  carry  the  tray  up- 

and  final  arraignment  we  are  allowed  to  m^e  no  mistake,  stairs,  if  she  had  not  been  assisted  in  private  by  her  mis- 

The  way  of  the  world  in  conniving  so  that  “  offence’s  gilded  tress,  who  now  sat  in  state,  pretending  not  to  know  what 

hand  may  shove  by  justice  ”  meets  with  no  approval  from  cakes  were  sent  up,  though  she  knew,  and  we  knew,  and 

her ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  poor  allowed  to  sup-  she  knew  that  we  Knew,  and  we  knew  that  she  knew  that 

pose  that  their  poverty  or  wrongs  are  to  absolve  them  from  we  knew,  she  had  been  busy  all  the  morning  making  tea- 

the  exhibition  of  those  virtues  which  should  be  common  to  bread  and  sponge-cakes.”  And  so  on  —  the  whole  novel 
humanity.  Yet,  rigid  moralist  as  she  is,  the  woman’s  heart  being  relieved  by  such  touches  of  geniality, 
of  sympathy  for  aught  that  is  unfortunate  or  miserable  Every  one  will  remember  the  disastrous  failure  of  Cap- 
throbs  through  all  the  words  she  has  penned.  And  prob-  tain  Brown  to  introduce  Mr.  Dickens’s  works  into  Cranford, 
ably  this  is  another  reason  why  the  bwk  cannot  be  easily  Having  purchased  “  The  Pickwick  Papers,”  which  were 

laid  aside  by  any  who  are  interested  in  the  psychological  then  publishing  in  parts,  the  captain  read  aloud  to  a  party 

dissection  of  their  species.  The  quality  of  concentrative-  of  ladies  the  account  of  the  “  swarry  ”  which  Sam  Weller 

ness  we  have  mentioned,  though  apparently  trenching  on  gave  at  Bath.  Miss  Jenkyns,  who  had  a  mania  for  Dr. 

that  of  force,  is  really  a  different  quality  altogether  when  Johnson,  capped  this  by  reading  pompously  a  portion  of 

speaking*  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  as  a  writer.'  'The  force  refers  “Rasselas.”  She  considered  it  vulgar  and  degrading  to  liter- 

more  to  the  (lualities  of  the  author  herself  in  the  expression  ature  to  publish  a  work  in  parts  (blissfully  ignorant  of  the 

of  her  thoughts ;  the  concentrativeness  refers  to  the  abso-  method  in  which  “  The  Rambler  ”  was  given  to  the  world), 
lute  imprisonment  of  emotion  in  a  few  pages.  In  very  few  and  turning  to  the  captain  said,  “  Dr.  Johnson’s  style  is  a 
writers  is  there  less  diffusiveness  in  this  respect  than  in  the  model  for  young  beginners.  My  father  recommended  it  to 
author  of  “  Mary  Barton.”  We  read  page  after  page,  come  me  when  1  began  to  write  letters,  —  I  have  formed  my  own 
upon  scene  after  scene,  which  excites  the  emotional  nature  style  upon  it ;  I  recommend  it  to  your  favorite.”  On  be- 
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half  of  Dickens,  Captain  Brown  depreciated  old  Sam  John-  able  character,  mirroring  upon  itself  the  sorrows  of  those 

SOD ;  but,  being  goaded  still  further  by  Miss  Jenkyns,  he  with  whom  she  came  into  contact. 

transgressed  propriety,  and  vented  an  oath  on  the  great  “  Ruth,”  a  story  which  has  generally  been  one  of  the 
lexicographer.  Yet  “  Cranford  ”  is  not  altogether  given  up  chief  favorites  with  readers,  is  remarkable  for  the  manner 

to  this  lighter  element.  There  are  passages  of  pathos  in  it  in  which  it  deals  with  a  auestion  that  requires  the  utmost 

which  will  fully  sustain  tcomparison  with  most  others  of  delicacy  of  treatment  We  have  seen  the  subject  repeat- 

the  author ;  whilst  some  of  the  dear  old  antediluvian  Cran-  edly  treated  in  the  most  objectionable  and  unsatisfactory 

fordians  themselves  are  brimming  over  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  Whenever  a  good  deed  requires  to  be 
done  they  hasten  to  do  it  and  the  spirit  of  a  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  exists  amongst  them  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 

The  sketch  is  a  true  picture  ;  and  if  the  ladies  are  crotch¬ 
ety,  we  pardon  them  everything  for  the  real  nobleness  of 
their  hearts. 

Amongst  the  somewhat  voluminous  works  of  the  author 
there  is  one  which  deserves  singling  out,  for  merits  which  far  repented  of  her  sin  as  to  confess  it  amply  and  strive 

it  possesses  in  a  more  striking  degree  than  the  rest.  The  after  a  high  morality,  for  we  find  her  practicing  the  vice  of 

memory  of  the  pleasure  we  received  on  first  reading  it  is  hypocrisy,  and  taking  a  position  to  which  she  was  not  en- 

upon  us  while  we  write,  an  l  cannot  be  obliterated.  It  re-  titled,  by  assuming  a  false  character.  Such  is  the  method 

mains  as  a  pleasant  dream,  or  as  a  sweet-smelling  odor,  in  which  morals  are  sometimes  dealt  with ;  and  we  men- 

«  Cousin  Phillis,”  the  story  in  question,  is  an  idyl  in  prose,  tion  this  instance  particularly  with  a  view  of  correcting 

There  is  as  much  poetry  in  its  descriptions  of  persons  and  what  is  too  common  an  error.  Vice  is  continually  repre- 

icenery  as  in  any  book  of  its  length  that  we  remember.  seated  by  certain  novelists  in  the  most  glowing  colors  ;  or. 

The  farm  life  of  England  was  never  drawn  in  sweeter,  rather,  if  the  vice  itself  is  not  always  absolutely  so  treated, 

clearer  colors.  We  can  almost  scent  the  hay-fields,  and  the  utmost  attractiveness  is  accorded  to  the  vicious.  Their 

see  the  sun  shedding  its  golden  light  upon  their  broad  errors  are  mentioned  in  a  half-apologetic  way,  and  the 

bosom,  and  upon  the  gardens  and  hedges.  As  we  read,  writers  hurry  on  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  for 

the  melody  of  the  birds  passes  almost  from  a  description  their  Anonymas  and  their  Lotharios,  who  are  generally  de- 

into  a  reality,  whilst  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  scribed  as  the  handsomest  of  God’s  creatures,  whilst  those 
everything  takes  the  willing  senses  captive,  and  fills  them  in  whom  virtue  is  predominant  are  supposed  to  be  weak, 

with  an  answering  delight.  silly,  or  ugly.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  treatment  of 

For  a  representation  which  is  almost  perfect  of  pastoral  things  should  be  persisted  in  ;  but  we  put  it  to  our  readers 

beauty  we  can  refer  the  reader  to  a  scene  in  the  harvest-  themselves  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  remark.  In  too 

field,  where  Mr.  Holman  gives  out  a  hymn  at  the  close  of  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  the  insidious  spice  of 

the  day,  and  his  daughter  and  the  laborers  join  in  the  tune.  wrong  which  gives  a  fillip  to  the  circulation  of  the  books  to 

The  spectator  of  it,  describing  the  circumstance,  says :  i  which  we  have  referred. 

“  There  we  five  stood,  bareheaded,  excepting  Phillis,  in  the  i  If  it  were  possible  to  get  these  writers  of  fiction  to  study 

tawny  stubble-field,  from  which  all  the  shocks  of  corn  had  j  works  of  a  high  moral  character  with  a  view  to  profiting 
not  yet  been  carried  —  a  dark  wood  on  one  side,  where  the  thereby,  we  might  recommend  them  a  course  of  the  greatest 

wood-pigeons  were  cooing  ;  blue  distance  seen  through  the  I  masters  in  their  art.  As  our  lady  writers  are  mostly  the 
ash-trees  on  the  other.  Somehow,  I  think  that  if  I  had  1  prominent  offenders  in  this  respect,  we  have  all  the  more 
known  the  words,  and  could  have  sung,  my  throat  would  I  confidence  in  commending  to  their  attention  this  novel  of 

have  been  choked  up  by  the  feeling  of  the  unaccustomed  “  Ruth,”  by  one  of  their  own  sex,  as  an  example  of  what 

scene.”  Very  regretfully  we  tear  ourselves  away  from  true  and  yet  fearless  handling  can  accomplish  with  a  deli- 
such  attractive  and  soothing  incidents  as  these ;  but  we  cate  subject.  Ruth  Hilton  is  drawn  so  beautifully  and  ten- 
must  reluctantly  say  good-by  to  “  Cousin  Phillis,"  and  turn  derly,  that  we  are  left  no  option  but  to  admire  her  greatly, 
to  material  of  a  sterner  character.  What  a  revulsion  of  and  unfeignedly  sympathize  with  her;  but  the  artist  who 
feeling  we  endure  when  we  come  to  the  book  called  ”  A  has  given  us  the  portrait  has  not  scrupled  to  put  in  the 

Dark  Night’s  Work,”  a  piece  of  as  sterling  realism  as  has  shadows  boldly  when  required.  Pure  in  her  inmost  soul  as 

ever  been  attempted,  and  told  with  striking  power.  Un-  '  she  is,  Ruth  is  not  allowed  to  conquer  that  social  ostracism 
measured  misery  and  woe  are  made  to  turn  upon  the  com-  '  which  is  the  ban  of  all  who  sin.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  drawn 
mission  of  one  dreadful  deed ;  but  beyond  the  thrilling  i  a  good  character  who  has  sinned,  and  even  the  wretched 
character  of  the  narrative,  which  holds  one  as  if  in  chains  being  herself  feels  that  humility  and  obscurity  are  the 

until  it  is  finished,  there  is  little  in  the  novel  to  recommend  only'lot  in  future  for  her.  There  is  none  of  the  brazen 

it  The  style  is  inferior,  and  lacks  the  grace  of  most  of  Mrs.  Haunting  before  the  world  which  inferior  artists  frequently 

Gaskell’s  writing.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  neither  better  nor  assign  to  similar  characters,  and  which  demonstrates  that 

worse  than  many  which  Miss  Braddon  is  in  the  habit  of  there  is  a  deeper  depth  even  than  the  one  great  sin  which 

issuing,  except  for  that  one  single  thread  of  sincerity  which  they  have  committed. 

runs  through  it.  The  author,  even  with  an  unpleasant  '  Wherever  she  went,  Ruth  Hilton  was  deeply  beloved  in 
subject,  is  always  the  conscientious,  painstaking  artist,  and  1  spite  of  herself,  but  in  all  the  stages  of  her  existence  the 
never  writes  for  the  simple  purpose  of  sensation.  j  shadow  was  upon  her.  She  had  been  stricken,  and  drooped 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  at  length  to  the  various  short  like  the  Hower  withered  by  the  blast.  The  story  of  the 

stories^  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  written,  in  order  to  obtain  poor  dressmaker  is  well  known.  It  opens  in  a  city  in  the 

an  estimate  of  her  genius.  They  are  all  imbued  with  the  Eastern  counties.  Ruth  is  working  those  long  hours,  day 
same  spirit ;  but  there  is  one  fact  noticeable  about  them,  by  day,  which  are  even  yet  in  some  of  our  fashionable 

and  that  is,  how  nearly  all  are  given  up  to  the  presentation  quarters  in  London  a  disgrace  to  all  concerned.  There  is 

of  painful  episodes  in  human  life.  There  is  scarcely  one  little  light  in  her  life ;  a  word  of  kindness  from  some  who 

which  we  repaember  which  is  not  deeply  tinged  with  sad-  are  like  slaves  with  herself,  and  a  short  walk  into  the  beau- 

ness  and  suH'ering.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  writer,  in-  tiful  country  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  is  about  all.  By  and 

deed,  that  such  subjects  attract  her  far  more  than  joyous  by  the  great  circumstance  of  life  comes  —  she  loves ;  and 

ones.  Even  her  long  stories  have  as  much  of  misery  in  like  all  women  under  the  influence  of  love,  she  cannot  rea- 

them  as  happiness,  if  not  more.  The  sad  aspects  of  hu-  .  . . 

inanity  are  drawn  again  and  again,  till  occasionally  our  cry 
u  midst  of  great  and  oppressive  darkness. 

Hers  must  have  been  a  brooding  nature  ;  one  which  often 
reviewed  the  moral  mysteries  of  the  universe ;  and  which, 
on  stepping  forth  into  the  world,  was  of  a  most  impression- 


son,  she  can  only  idolize,  ibe  end  ot  it  all  is  known;  toe 
poor  girl  becomes  an  outcast,  but  the  betrayer,  as  usual, 
goes  on  his  way  safely  —  rich,  and  not  lacking  the  esteem 
of  the  world.  He  is  not  altogether  dead  to  feeling,  how¬ 
ever,  till  his  mother  steps  in  and  teaches  him  how  to  be¬ 
come  a  fiend.  Then  come  the  wanderings  of  Ruth,  and  her 


manner,  notably  by  a  popular  writer  just  recently.  In  en¬ 
listing  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  unfortunate 
heroine  of  his  story,  he  purposely  threw  a  false  halo  round 
her  character.  The  one  who  had  sinned  was  not  only 
made  to  triumph  over  others  who  had  not  fallen,  but  she 
was  held  up  to  admiration,  whilst  others  whose  characters 
were  spotless  were  made  subject  only  to  contempt.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  also,  that  she  who  had  sinned  had  not  so 
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reception  into  that  little  home  in  North  Wales,  where  we 
make  the  acquaintance  of  as  noble  a  hero  as  breathes  in 
literature,  in  the  person  of  Thurstan  Benson.  The  book 
deserves  to  live  if  for  this  character  alone.  But  there  are 
others  in  whom  the  light  of  the  divinity  burns  brightly. 
Good  Faith  Benson,  l^urstan’s  sister,  is  for  the  moment 
sorely  tried,  because  her  brother,  who  is  a  minister,  jeopard¬ 
izes  his  character  by  taking  into  his  house  an  outcast,  whose 
touch  would  be  considered  contamination  by  the  world. 
Yet  his  pure  and  childlike  nature  conquers  her ;  and  search 
where  men  will,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  acts  which 
breathe  the  truest  spirit  of  benevolence  more  than  do  these 
of  the  unsophisticated  Welsh  couple. 

The  story  progresses,  till  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  its 
burden  of  sorrow  we  come  upon  a  piece  of  writing  which 
might  have  been  penned  by  Dickens,  and  seems  in  its  way 
as  admirable  a  touch  of  comedy  as  need  be.  It  is  where 
Sally,  the  brawny,  buxom  servant  at  Mr.  Benson’s,  tells  the 
story  of  her  sweethearts.  She  shall  rehearse  part  of  it 
here.  It  concerns  one  Dixon,  a  Methodist,  who  called 
upon  her  unexpectedly  one  day  while  she  was  cleaning  her 
kitchen.  She  squatted  down  to  her  work,  thinking,  with 
regard  to  the  amorous  Dixon,  “  I  shall  be  on  my  knees  all 
ready  if  he  puts  up  a  prayer,  for  I  knew  he  was  a  Metbo- 
dee  by  bringing  up,  and  had  only  lately  turned  to  master’s 
way  of  thinking ;  and  them  Methodees  are  terrible  hands 
at  unexpected  prayers  when  one  least  looks  for  ’em.” 
Dixon’s  prayer  was  of  another  kind,  however.  Sally  loq- 
uilur :  — 

At  last  he  says,  says  he,  “  Sally,  will  you  oblige  me  with  your 
hand  f”  Sol  thought  it  were,  maybe,  Methodee  fashion  to  pray 
hand  in  hand ;  and  I’ll  not  deny  but  I  wished  I’d  washed  it 
better  after  blacklcading  the  kitchen  fire.  I  thought  I’d  better 
tell  him  it  were  not  so  clean  as  I  could  wish,  so  says  I,  “  Master 
Dixon,  you  shall  have  it  and  welcome,  if  I  may  just  go  and  wash 
’em  first.”  “  But,”  says  he,  “  my  dear  Saily,  dirty  or  clean,  it’s 
all  the  same  to  me,  seeing  I’m  only  speaking  in  a  figuring  way. 
What  I’m  asking  on  my  bended  knees  is,  that  you’d  please  to  he 
so  kind  as  to  be  my  wedded  wife ;  week  after  next  will  suit  me 
if  it's  agreeable  to  you.”  Mv  word,  I  were  up  on  my  feet  in  an 
instant !  ”  Master  Dixon,  I’m  obleeged  to  you  for  the  compli¬ 
ment,  and  thank  ye  all  the  same,  but  I  think  I’d  prefer  a  single 
life.”  .  .  .  Says  he,  “  Think  again,  my  dear  Sally.  I  have  a 
four-roomed  house  and  furniture  comfortable,  and  eighty  pound 
a  year.  You  may  never  have  such  a  chance  again.”  ...”  As 
for  that,  neither  you  nor  I  can  tell,  Master  Dixon  You’re  not 
the  first  chap  as  I’ve  had  down  on  his  knees  afore  me, 
axing  me  to  marry  him,  and  maybe  you’ll  not  be  the  last. 
Anyhow,  I’ve  no  wish  to  change  my  condition,  just  now.”  “  I’ll 
wait  till  Christmas,”  says  he.  “  I’ve  a  pig  as  will  be  ready  for 
killing  then,  so  I  must  get  married  before  that.”  Well,  now, 
would  you  believe  it  ?  the  pig  were  a  temptation.  I’d  a  receipt 
for  cunng  hams,  as  Miss  Faith  would  never  let  me  try,  saying 
the  old  way  were  good  enough.  However,  I  resisted.  Says  I, 
very  stem,  because  I  felt  I’d  been  wavering,  “  Master  Dixon, 
once  for  all,  pig  or  no  pig.  I’ll  not  marry  you.  And  if  you’ll 
take  my  advice,  you’ll  get  up  off  your  knees.  The  flags  is  but 
damp  as  yet,  and  it  would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  have  rheu- 
matiz  just  before  winter.”  " 

The  notion  of  matrimony  being  a  temptation  because  it 
would  afford  scope  for  trying  a  new  plan  of  curing  hams,  is 
very  charming,  but  it  is  evidently  a  touch  of  nature.  'The 
character  of  this  servant  altogether  is  a  very  admirable 
piece  of  work  from  the  novelist’s  point  of  view.  The  least 
shade  of  her  identity  is  never  once  lost  during  the  whole  of 
^e  story.  Some  of  the  other  characters  are  not  sufficiently 
individualized  to  make  the  entire  book  remarkable  as  a 
study  of  human  nature ;  but  the  emotional  element  of  the 
novel  is  very  strong,  ^fore  we  part  with  it,  let  us  beg  the 
reader  to  notice  that  scene  where  Ruth  has  an  interview 
with  her  son,  and  for  the  first  time  breaks  to  him  the  news 
of  her  humiliation  and  her  sorrow.  The  most  obdurate 
must  be  penetrated  by  its  simple  but  terrible  pathos.  It  is 
almost  unique  for  its  pathetic  force.  Who  cannot  realize 
the  grief  of  tliat  woman’s  heart  as  her  relation  culminates 
with  the  passionate  exclamation,  “  Would  to  God  I  had 
died  1  ”  And  then,  turning  from  herself,  to  give  her  last 
thoughts  to  her  son,  she  says,  “  Remember  that,  when  the 
time  of  trial  comes  —  and  it  seems  a  hard  and  cruel  thing 
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that  you  should  be  called  reproachful  names  by  men,  and 
all  for  what  was  no  fault  of  yours  —  remember  God’s  pity 
and  God’s  justice ;  and  though  my  sin  shall  have  made  you 
an  outcast  in  the  world  —  oh,  my  child,  my  child  I  —  re¬ 
member,  darling  of  my  heart,  it  is  only  your  own  sin  that 
can  make  you  an  outcast  from  God.”  Soon  afterwards  the 
end  approaches,  for  the  devoted  being  contracts  a  mortal 
malady,  in  nursing  the  man  who  has  brought  her  misery  ; 
the  gloom  is  dispelled,  and  she  passes  away  with  sweet 
so^.  Thus  out  of  tribulation  the  noblest  ends  are  wrought. 

The  question  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  pain  and 
pleasure  —  a  question  which  has  agitated  every  thinking 
mind  at  some  period  of  its  history  since  time  began  —  is 
dealt  with  in  “  Sylvia’s  Lovers.”  But  to  all  questioning 
and  deep  searching  we  are  left  at  the  close  to  say  with 
Tennyson,  “  Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil  1  ”  The  con¬ 
fession  is  once  more  forced,  that  none  ever  meet  exactly 
with  their  due  share  of  either  joy  or  sorrow.  'The  lots  are 
changed,  and  the  deserving  are  very  frequently  apportioned 
the  “  severer  discipline.”  Mrs.  Gaskell,  however,  be  her 
beliefs  right  or  wrong,  has  this  advantage,  that  she  is  un¬ 
wavering  in  her  inculcation  of  the  highest  principles.  Yet 
again  she  almost  overweights  her  work  with  the  tragic  ele¬ 
ment.  Look  at  the  life  of  Sylvia  Robson,  and  see  what  is 
set  against  the  one  great  charm  of  personal  beauty  which 
she  possesses.  Her  heart  is  incessantly  probed  to  its  very 
dep^s  by  trouble,  and  when  at  last  she  is  represented  as 
almost  purified  from  the  dross  of  mortality,  it  is  only  by 
the  loss  of  all  which  she  had  at  one  period  imagined  to  be 
necessary  for  her  happiness.  Hope  springs  out  of  the 
death  of  the  lower  pleasures,  the  pleasures  which  delight 
but  do  not  really  touch  the  depth  of  the  soul’s  need.  A 
remarkable  contrast  is  witnessed  in  this  respect  between 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  treatment  of  the  deepest  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  questions  and  that  of  many  other  writers.  One  would 
think,  to  read  scores  of  works  of  fiction  which  issue  from 
the  press,  that  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  well  clothed  and 
housed  were  the  chief  and  almost  only  ends  of  existence. 
We  generally  find,  at  least,  that  material  riches  and  a 
coarse  kind  of  happiness  are  heaped  upon  the  heroes  and 
heroines  who  are  presented  to  us.  And  thus,  for  the  most 

[lart,  in  being  robbed  of  their  truth  to  mortal  destiny,  these 
ives  present  no  points  of  sympathy  wherein  we  can  be  at 
one.  The  only  result  of  the  novels  themselves  is  to  please 
the  fancy,  and  give  a  spice  of  enjoyment  to  what  is  by  no 
means  the  higher  part  of  our  nature. 

In  “  Sylvia’s  Lovers  ”  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  been  true  to  hu¬ 
manity  as  it  has  been  brought  before  her.  She  is  perfectly 
just.  Sj'lvia  is  no  imaginar;^  portrait.  How  vividly  her 
life  realizes  the  anguish  which  rends  the  heart  behind 
many  an  exterior  which  seems  to  be  fair !  Her  character 
is  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  perfect —  we  had  almost  said  it 
was  so  beautiful  because  it  was  not  perfect.  The  idea  is 
that  it  is  not  impossible ;  the  touches  of  human  weakness 
at  once  make  Sylvia  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  common  race 
to  which  we  all  belong.  She  is  not  exalted  by  a  fancied 
perfection  up  to  a  sphere  into  which  so  many  heroines  are 
translated,  but  which  none  of  the  living  women  ever  at¬ 
tain.  Philip,  too,  her  husband,  has  had  his  imperfections ; 
and  when,  after  far  journeyings,  he  returns  home  at  last,  it 
is  to  die.  The  two,  in  their  moment  of  understand!^  each 
other,  are  separated  by  the  icy  hand  of  Death.  To  the 
question,  “  What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ?  ”  there  is 
only,  we  once  more  remark,  the  answer  of  the  Poet  Laure¬ 
ate. 

We  mentioned  this  story  as  illustrative  of  the  second 
stage  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  literary  career ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  it  indicates  a  superior  finish  to  many  of  her  previous 
novels.  It  is  evident  that  the  author’s  powers  were  matur¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  greater  grasp  not  only  of  character,  but 
of  actual  expression,  though,  as  we  have  said,  all  her  writ¬ 
ings  are  singular  for  their  strength.  Life  on  the  North¬ 
eastern  coast  is  delineated  with  perfect  skill,  the  separate 
studies  of  Monkshaven  fishermen  and  others  being  marked 
with  great  verve  and  completeness.  'The  story  of  the  press- 
gang,  that  institution  flourishing  in  good  King  George  s 
time,  by  which  his  Majesty’s  subjects  were  liable  to  he 
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leized  and  carried  away  to  the  wars  by  main  force,  is 
graphically  told,  and  the  horrors  which  attend  it,  if  history 
and  recollection  are  to  be  relied  upon,  are  drawn  without 
the  slightest  exaggeration.  For  touches  of  pathos,  the 
account  of  the  sailor’s  funeral,  and  the  proceedings  subse- 

Juent  to  the  arrest  of  Sylvia’s  father,  Daniel  Robson,  lor 
le  attack  on  the  King’s  representatives,  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired,  whilst  the  whole  scene  between  the  dying  Philip 
and  Sylvia  is  strikingly  emotional.  Then  there  is  the 
disappointment  of  Hester,  who  loves  Philip  Hepburn  with 
an  intensity  rarely  witnessed  in  women,  whilst  he,  on  the 
contrary,  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Sylvia,  whose  affec¬ 
tions  have  long  been  centred  on  the  handsome  Kinraid,  a 
character  which  is  likewise  finished  in  the  author’s  best 
style. 

Another  novel  which  attained  considerable  popularity  at 
the  time  of  its  issue  in  serial  form  was  “  North  and  South.” 
It  seems  to  be  more  unequal  in  merit  than  most  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell’s  stories,  the  latter  part  especially  bearing  some  traces 
of  hasty  composition.  The  author  partly  explains  this  her¬ 
self  by  stating  that  she  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  the  requirements  of  a  weekly  publication 
and  likewise  to  confine  the  story  within  certain  advertised 
limits.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  this  would  greatly  interfere  with  a  writer,  who 
should  be  perfectly  unchecked,  and  left  to  suspend  or 
resume  work  at  pleasure,  halting  here  and  pushing  ahead 
there.  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  test  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  power 
of  drawing  life,  let  him  turn  to  this  novel  and  study  the 
characters  of  Margaret  Hale  and  her  father,  the  poor 
country  clergyman.  Touches  of  infinite  sympathy  reveal 
how  clearly  and  how  completely  the  author  had  appre¬ 
hended  her  dramatis  personce.  Margaret  is  one  of  the  most 
charmiim  personages  in  fiction,  and  when  she  was  carried  off 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  the  mill-owner  and  manufacturer,  we  were 
not  quite  satisfied.  A  feeling  of  disappointment  affected  us ; 
we  did  not  think  him  good  enough  —  and  yet  he  is  anything 
but  a  contemptible  character,  only  we  wanted  goods  marked 
“  extra-superfine  ”  in  this  case. 

The  story  is  less  sad  than  the  previous  ones,  though 
there  are  several  occasions  on  which  the  heart-strings  are 
touched.  Poor  Bessy  Higgins  and  her  dying  conversations 
with  Margaret  form  a  melancholy  narrative.  The  mills  at 
Milton  had  been  too  much  for  her.  She  had  worked  in  a 
carding-room  and  contracted  ccnsumption  there  by  taking 
in  upon  her  lungs  the  ”  fluff’,’’  or  fine  white  bits,  as  they  flew 
off  the  cotton  in  process  of  carding.  As  Bessy  said,  and 
we  will  note  the  “  humanity  ”  prevalent  at  that  period  in 
the  North,  “  'Phere’s  many  a  one  as  works  in  a  carding- 
room  that  falls  into  a  waste  (consumption),  coughing  and 
fitting  blood,  because  they’re  just  poisoned  by  the  fluff’. 
Some  folk  have  a  great  wheel  at  one  end  o’  their  carding- 
rooms  to  make  a  draught,  and  carry  off  the  dust ;  but  that 
wheel  costs  a  deal  o’  money  —  five  or  six  hundred  pounds, 
maybe,  and  brings  in  no  profit  —  so  it’s  but  a  few  o’  the 
masters  as  will  put  ’em  up.”  And  so  the  poor  factory 
hands  went  on  dying.  Some  of  these  iniquities  have  been 
altered  since.  Margaret  Hale  gave  her  life  to  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  and  from  the  conversations  she  had  fre(|ueatly  with 
him  before  that  event,  one  can  see  that  she  was  to  have  a 
mighty  influence  upon  her  husband  for  good  in  the  matter 
of  the  treatment  of  his  workpeople.  She  is  cast  in  a  truly 
heroic  mould  *,  sweetness,  without  too  much  sentimentality ; 
strength,  without  losing  any  of  her  femininity,  being  her 
prominent  characteristics.  It  is  such  women  as  she  who 
make  the  race  great ;  their  influence,  while  apparently  of 
the  gentlest,  is  yet  of  the  most  permanent  kind.  They 
make  plastic  the  wills  of  those  who  are  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  them,  just  as  the  sun’s  beams  operate  undemon¬ 
stratively  upon  nature.  Yet  she  could  exhibit  a  rapidity  of 
action  when  necessary  —  as  on  the  occasion  when  Mr. 
Thornton  was  in  danger  from  his  exasperated  workpeople, 
and  the  brave  girl  flung  her  arms  round  him  to  shield  him 
from  their  wrath,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life.  Thornton 
himself,  though  doubtless  well  drawn,  does  not  arouse  any 
special  admiration  on  our  part,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  his  weak-minded  mother.  The  mill-owner  was  too  cold 


I  and  self-sustained  to  be  worthy  of  the  love  of  such  a  woman 
;  as  Margaret,  though  probably  she  was  able  to  see  beneath 
the  exterior,  and  recognize  the  rugged  worth  that  was  doi^ 
mant  there,  and  afterwards  developed.  The  love  scene 
I  with  which  the  book  closes  is  natural  and  admirable,  rather 
j  a  rarity  in  novels,  for  there  are  few  of  such  scenes  which  do 
I  not  strike  one  on  reading  them  as  straine<l  and  unnatural. 

I  The  thought  crossed  the  two  together  that  their  choice 
I  would  be  disapproved  by  both  their  parents,  neither  of 
'  whom  could  understand  the  other’s  child.  Margaret  won¬ 
ders  what  her  Aunt  Shaw  will  say  when  she  learns  of  her 
engagement.  “  1  can  ^uess,”  said  Thornton ;  “  her  first 
exclamation  will  be,  ‘  That  man  1  ’”  “  Hush !  ”  said  Mar- 
I  garet,  “  or  I  shall  try  and  show  you  your  mother’s  indignant 
tones,  as  she  says,  ‘  That  woman  1  ’  ”  It  is  impossible,  how- 
,  ever,  to  dwell  longer  on  this  delightful  story,  and  there  is 
;  probably  no  reason  to  elucidate  it,  as  it  is  doubtless  per- 
'  f’ectly  well  known  to  most  readers  of  fiction. 

There  only  remains  now  one  work  of  this  gifted  and 
:  lamented  author  upon  which  to  offer  some  observations. 

And  this  is  in  all  respects  the  completest  as  a  work  of 
'  fiction  (as  it  is  the  best)  which  has  proceeded  from  her  pen. 

'  “  Wives  and  Daughters  ”  exhibits  the  rich  genius  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  in  its  last  stage,  when  perfection  had  been  attained, 
or  at  least  a  perfection  as  near  as  can  be  pointed  to  in  any 
I  author.  Unfinished  as  she  left  it,  it  still  remains  for  us  the 
;  best  of  all  her  novels,  and  one  which  can  be  recommended 
to  all  of  her  order  as  a  specimen  of  purity,  strength,  and 
sweetness.  It  has  not  the  quicksilver  vivacity  of  Dickens, 
the  poetic  glow  of  Bulwer,  or  the  wonderful  dissection  and 
!  penetration  of  Thackeray  ;  but,  in  addition  to  a  moderate 
development  of  the  qualities  for  which  these  masters  were 
'  famous,  there  is  a  radiating  human  affection  beaming 
i  through  all  its  pages.  We  are  robbed  of  one  scene,  which  in 
I  the  hands  of  the  author  would  have  been  inimitable,  namely, 
the  confession  of  Roger  Hamley’s  love  to  Molly  after  his 
I  return,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  confession  would  have 
I  been  received  by  that  charming  heroine.  There  was  much 
!  to  tell  in  one  chapter,  we  are  informed,  had  the  author  but 
1  lived  to  tell  it.  The  two  persons  who  have  all  along  been 
i  favorites  with  the  reader  are  of  course  to  be  marrie<l ;  and 
I  one  little  anecdote  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  intended  to  relate 
j  of  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  is  very  characteristic.  After  her 
I  brother-in-law  had  become  a  celebrated  traveller,  his  name 
was  mentioned  in  certain  circles  which  Cynthia  frequented, 
with  surprise,  as  being  connected  with  her  family :  but  it 
had  never  occurred  to  her  to  mention  the  little  fact.  The 
reticence  of  some  people  is  almost  as  remarkable  a  phenom¬ 
enon  as  the  silence  of  others.  We  think  that,  had  Mrs. 
Gaskell  lived,  she  would  have  given  to  the  world  a  series  of 
novels  scarcely  inferior  to  any  which  we  have  received 
from  our  best  known  writers  of  fiction. 

I  “  Wives  and  Daughters  ”  abundantly  proves  this.  Re¬ 
garded  either  as  a  piece  of  writing,  or  as  a  reproduction 
of  character,  it  will  stand  a  severe  scrutiny.  The  only 
possible  fault  which  might  have  a  basis  or  foundation  in 
fact  is,  that  the  style  is  never  strong  to  overwhelming.  It 
does  not  crush  one  by  its  force.  The  book  is  told  rather 
with  quietness  than  demonstration  of  power ;  but  when  the 
pathos  comes  it  is  natural  and  unstrained.  It  reflects  the 
I  purity  of  the  author’s  own  mind ;  we  see  her  lifted  away 
from  the  grosser  pursuits  of  earth,  and  beckoning  those  for 
whom  she  is  writing  to  come  away  also  into  the  purer  air. 
Of  course  we  do  not  escape  the  narration  of  trouble,  mis- 
I  understanding,  and  regret ;  that  would  be  for  the  writer 
I  to  miss  the  highest  part  of  her  vocation,  which  is  to  teach 
I  through  the  ordinary  media  of  all  novelists.  The  plot  of 
this  book  is  of  the  most  meagre  description  ;  it  makes  no 
I  demands  on  our  faculties  of  wonder;  it  touches  at  times 
!  the  springs  of  humor,  and  passes  away  again  to  call  into 
j  action  those  of  emotion.  The  simplest  of  human  lives,  with 
i  the  most  ordinary  and  peaceful  of  careers,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  are  the  groundwork  of  the  narrative. 

But  now  see  what  the  author  has  made  of  her  materials. 
Where  shall  we  find  characters  more  carefully  drawn  than 
those  of  the  two  brothers  Osborne  and  Roger  Hamley,  and 
Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  ?  In  her  way,  the  last-named  is 
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equal  to  Maggie  Tulliver.  It  is  perfect  in  finish  —  there 
is  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  no  flaw  to  be  found  in  the 
delineation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Osborne  Uamley, 
a  most  difficult  character  to  draw,  and  one  which  requires 
the  negative  power  of  repression  in  an  author  as  well 
as  the  positive  power  of  protrusion.  We  see  le.ss  of  this 
personage  than  of  any  other  through  the  novel,  and  yet, 
on  closing  it,  the  figure  of  Osborne  Hamley  is  one  of  the 
most  abiding  impressions  left  upon  the  memory.  But  a 
few  touches  here  and  there  have  given  us  an  insight  into 
the  mind  of  the  S<]uire  s  heir,  and  the  fuller  details  we 
obtain  of  his  brother  do  not  suffice  to  hide  him  from  the 
view.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  Cynthia.  Al¬ 
though  early  impregnated  with  a  feeling  for  her,  half  pity, 
half  abhorrence,  there  is  no  person  whose  fortunes  kindle 
the  kind  of  interest  we  feel  in  her  to  such  a  pitch,  or  in 
whose  development  and  final  goal  we  feel  more  concerned. 
At  the  moment  she  arrives  at  Mr.  Gibson’s  from  France 
we  discover  her  disposition,  and  the  full  manifestation  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  I'he  few  glimpses  of  aristocratic 
life  obtained  are  also  true,  and  the  aristocrats  themselves 
are  human  beings,  and  not  mere  eccentricities  or  monstrosi¬ 
ties,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  sketches  and  portraits 
of  beings  of  the  upper  classes.  The  amusing  element  in 
the  story  is  supplied  mostly  through  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  (afterwards  Gibson),  whose  character,  however, 

IS  more  contemptible  than  humorous  in  itself.  Still,  it  is 
often  individuals  of  this  description  who  are  provocative 
of  considerable  mirth  in  others.  Her  determined  angling 
for  Mr.  Gibson  as  her  second  husband  causes  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  not  unmingled  with  a  disgust  akin  to  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  himself  must  have  felt  when  he  discovered 
that  he  had  requested  a  scheming  widow  to  become  his 
wife,  and  that  the  chances  of  the  union  had  been  patron¬ 
izingly  discussed  beforehand  by  Lord  and  Lady  Cumnor. 
But  it  is  a  relief  to  get  away  from  these  people  into  the 
company  of  Molly,  Mr.  Gibson’s  daughter,  and  a  most  be¬ 
witching  heroine,  though  withal  as  sensible  and  staid  a 
young  lady  as  any  whose  acquaintance  we  make  in  our 
rambles  through  novels.  For  a  time  it  seems  as  though 
misfortune  and  scheming  were  in  combination  to  keep  her 
out  of  the  only  position  we  can  conceive  possible  for  her  — 
that  of  Roger  Hamley’s  wife.  Blindly  and  stupidly,  perhaps,  j 
this  youth  is  attracted  by  the  superior  brilliancy  of  Cynthia, 
and  the  exposed  surface  of  ner  character.  He  never 
troubles  himself  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  really 
worthy  beneath  the  showy  exterior,  and  it  is  when  j 
adversity  alone  demonstrates  as  usual  the  true  metal  of  ! 
the  real  heroine  that  he  awakes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
vast  superiority  of  Molly  over  her  attractive  sister.  It  is 
only  when  trouble  falls  upon  others  that  she  appears  to  the  ' 
best  advantage.  Then  her  woman’s  nature  exhibits  itself,  j 
and  she  pours  forth  the  stream  of  long  pent-up  tenderness. 
Stay  —  one  person  had  all  along  known  her  heart  —  Mr.  ' 
Gibson  could  testify  that  it  was  as  free  of  guile  as  it  was  1 
eager  to  do  good  for  others.  Of  all  characters  which  seem  , 
to  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  earthly  perfection,  this  is 
one  of  the  best.  It  seems  to  need  no  purifying,  for  there 
is  no  period  'when  it  appears  to  be  mingled  with  dross.  It 
is  the  veritable  gold  of  human  nature. 

In  her  “  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  ”  —  which,  by  the  bye, 
is  another  specimen  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  excellent  English,  as 
well  as  a  tribute  to  her  sympathetic  heart — she  quotes 
some  sentences  which  seem  peculiarly  applicable  to  her¬ 
self  and  her  novels.  One  who  knew  Charlotte  Bronte 
intimately  said  of  her,  “  She  thought  much  of  her  duty, 
and  had  loftier  and  clearer  notions  of  it  than  most  people, 
and  held  fast  to  them  with  more  success.  It  was  done,  it 
seems  to  me,  with  much  more  difficulty  than  people  have 
of  stronger  nerves  and  bettor  fortunes.  All  her  life  was 
but  labor  and  pain ;  and  she  never  threw  down  the  burden 
for  the  sake  of  present  pleasure.  I  don’t  know  what  use 
you  can  make  of  all  I  have  said.  I  have  written  it  with 
the  strong  desire  to  obtain  appreciation  for  her.  Yet, 
what  does  it  matter  V  She  herself  appealed  to  the  world’s  ! 
judgment  for  her  use  of  some  of  the  faculties  she  had  — 
not  the  best — but  still  the  only  ones  she  could  turn  to 
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strangers’  benefit.  They  heartily,  greedily,  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  her  labors,  and  then  found  out  she  was  much  to 
be  blamed  for  possessing  such  faculties.  Why  ask  for  a 
judgment  on  her  from  such  a  world?”  While  it  is  quite 
true  that  these  words  taken  literally  have  not  such  a  direct 
reference  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  as  they  have  to  her  much  mis¬ 
represented  and  maligned  friend,  yet  the  spirit  of  them  is 
so  apropos  to  her  own  —  that  in  which  her  work  was 
always  undertaken  —  that  we  have  ventured  to  quote 
them.  Always  perfectly  conscientious,  her  first  aim  in  the 
production  of  her  novels  was  to  be  true  to  herself,  and  to 
the  society  which  she  professed  to  depict.  There  is,  per¬ 
haps,  less  of  absolute  exaggeration  in  the  characters  she 
has  drawn  than  in  the  works  of  most  authors  of  fiction. 
The  person  who  stands  clearest  in  this  respect  compared 
with  others  is  the  author  of  “  'I'he  Newcomes,”  whom  she 
and  her  friend,  the  writer  of  “  Jane  Eyre,”  concurred  in 
regarding  as  the  master-spirit  of  fiction.  'Those  who  study 
her  intimately  will  easily  condone  the  few  unimportant 
faults  she  may  rmssess,  in  consideration  of  the  many  and 
great  merits  which  completely  overshadow  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  any  author  without  some  decree  of  dif¬ 
ference  arising  between  our  own  mind  and  nis.  If  we 
agree  with  his  method  we  despise  his  power  to  draw 
character;  or,  if  we  are  enchanted  with  his  power  of 
individuality,  we  are,  perchance,  annoyed  by  his  defective 
finish.  In  Mrs.  GaskelTs  case  we  shall  find  a  large  call 
upon  our  admiration  in  both  respects. 

The  taunt  was  once  thrown  out  against  the  novelist  of 
Haworth,  that  she  was  an  excellent  artist  as  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  the  depicting  of  “  governesses,”  a  class  of  beings 
with  whom  she  was  supposed  to  be  most  in  unison,  as  she 
was  intimately  aciiuainted  with  their  position  and  trials, 
etc.  The  taunt,  however,  has  now  completely  lost  its 
force,  and  the  genius  which  conceived  “Shirley”  and 
“  Jane  Eyre  ”  has  been  almost  universally  acknowledged, 
certainly  in  every  quarter  where  her  work  has  been  fairly 
read  and  tested,  by  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  an 
intelligent  opinion  thereupon.  We  can  well  afford,  there¬ 
fore,  to  leave  the  charge  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  a  tolerable 
artist  so  far  as  local  color  is  concerned,  to  work  itself  out, 
as  it  most  assuredly  will.  What  novelist  is  not  a  local 
artist  in  one  sense  ?  Whether  he  depicts  life  as  he  sees 
it  in  Whitechapel  or  in  Manchester,  his  coloring  must  be 
local ;  the  question  is.  Is  it  true  ?  Landseer  was  a  great 
artist,  though  his  vocation,  his  specialite,  was  of  the  nar¬ 
rowest  description.  Yet  where  are  the  pictures  besides 
his  own,  which  represent  dogs  with  brains,  and  thus  repr^ 
duce  them  with  the  fidelity  of  nature?  The  question  is 
not  so  much  to  consider,  in  speaking  of  the  novelist, 
whether  he  gives  us  all  classes  of  life,  as,  is  he  exact  in 
those  particular  instances  which  he  professes  to  delineate  ? 
The  humblest  animal,  faithfully  represented,  is  a  better 
work  of  art  than  any  caricature  of  humanity.  This  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  indubitable,  is  fast  becoming  more  generally 
recognized,  though  in  the  matter  of  the  novel  it  has  been 
somewhat  slow  of  acceptation.  Let  it  be  strictly  applied 
to  Mrs.  GaskelTs  writings,  and  we  fearlessly  assert  that 
the  result  will  be  in  placing  her  in  a  very  high  position 
amongst  our  writers  of  fiction.  She  never  cared  to  pander 
to  popularity  by  the  production  of  stories  which  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  are  eminently  fitted  to  adorn  the  numerous 
libaries.  She  wrote  first  for  the  sake  of  truth,  aiid 
secondly  for  posterity.  The  first  object  has  been,  it  is 
generally  conceded,  strictly  accomplished  ;  the  second  we 
can  well  afford  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  she 
appealed. 

Finally,  in  stating  the  qualities  for  which,  as  a  novelist, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  is  most  conspicuous,  we  should  enumerate 
them  in  the  following  order,  —  individuality,  force,  truth¬ 
fulness,  and  purity.  As  regards  the  first-named  quality 
no  one  would  be  inclined  to  dispute  her  possession  of  it 
after  reading  “  Mary  Barton,”  “  Ruth,”  or  “  Wives  and 
Daughters.”  The  power  of  detaching  a  human  unit,  with 
all  its  special  thoughts,  griefs,  hopes,  and  fears,  from  the 
rest  of  its  kind,  is  in  full  force  in  all  the  works  we  have 
I  named.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  contemporary 
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author  who  has  excelled  her  in  this  respect.  But  upon 
that  quality,  and  also  upon  her  force  or  power,  we  have 
sufficiently  enlarged  already. 

Concerning  the  truthfulness  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  there  is 
room  lor  genuine  approval.  Into  whatever  sphere  of  life 
she  conveys  her  readers,  they  are  conscious  that  there  is 
DO  exaggeration,  no  undue  exaltation  of  this  person,  and 
no  undue  depression  of  the  other.  Upon  this  estimable 
quality  we  should  be  inclined  to  build  most  fearlessly  for 
her  assurance  of  immortality.  Yet  while  there  is  no  quality 
which  should  singly  so  well  insure  it,  if  any  work  is  to  live 
and  have  a  constant  impression  upon  successive  generations 
it  must  be  combined  with  qualities  which  tnay  seem 
humbler,  but  which  in  reality  have  more  vitality  in  them 
from  the  fact  that  however  the  world  changes,  their  special 
power  remains  the  same.  Let  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  novels  be 
read  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  and  one  feels  that 
the  verdict  delivered  then  would  be  that  they  were  penned 
by  the  hand  of  a  true  observer  —  one  who  not  only  studied 
human  nature  with  a  desire,  but  a  capacity,  to  comprehend 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  great  motive  powers  which  will  ever 
keep  the  name  of  the  author  green  in  the  public  remem¬ 
brance.  The  other  principal  quality  to  assist  this  consum¬ 
mation  is  purity.  We  were  struck  in  reading  her  various 
volumes  with  this  fact  —  that  there  is  really  less  in  them 
than  there  is  in  most  other  authors,  which  she  herself  could 
wish  to  be  altered.  In  fact,  there  is  no  purer  author  in 
modern  times.  And  what  has  she  lost  by  being  pure  V 
Has  she  failed  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  any” class  of 
human  beings  whom  she  professes  to  depict  ?  Not  one ; 
and  her  work  stands  now  as  an  excellent  model  for  those 
who  would  avoid  the  tendencies  of  the  sensuous  school,  and 
would  seek  another  basis  upon  which  to  acquire  a  r^u- 
tation  which  should  have  some  chances  of  durability.  The 
author  of  “  AVives  and  Daughters  ”  will  never  cease  to 
hold  a  high  place  in  our  regard.  Could  she  do  so  we 
should  despair  for  the  future  of  fiction  in  England.  Hers 
was  one  of  those  spirits  which  led  the  way  to  a  purer  day. 
The  darkness  out  of  which  she  assisted  to  bring  us  with 
her  healthful  work  is  passing  aw  ay  ;  and  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member,  in  the  splendor  of  a  superior  light,  our  indebted¬ 
ness  to  those  luminaries  —  conspicuous  amongst  whom  is 
the  writer  whose  works  have  been  passed  in  review  —  who 
first  lifted  the  veil  of  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which  at  one 
period  threatened  to  envelop  our  imaginative  literature. 


M.  PROSPER  MERIMEE. 

Thk  reception  of  M.  Mdrimde’s  successor  at  the  French 
Academy,  coinciding  pretty  closely  with  the  publication  of 
M^rim^e’s  letters  to  a  lady  whose  name  is  still  mysteriously 
reserved,  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  man 
who  was  himself  neither  particularly  interesting  nor  im- 
mrtant.  A  high  place  certainly  cannot  be  assigned  to 
Merimde’s  literary  works.  He  was  a  master  of  style,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  artistic  finish  of 
some  of  his  short  histories  and  stories.  But  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  substance  of  them  to  make  them  live.  In  the 
elan  of  genius,  in  breadth  of  view  and  sympathetic  sugges¬ 
tiveness,  Mdrimee  was  altogether  deficient.  His  earliest 
efibrt  was  a  series  of  plays  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  Clara  Gazul,  a  Spanish  dramatist,  and  translated  by 
M.  Joseph  L’Estrange.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
“  Guzia,”  a  pretended  translation  of  Illyrian  poems  by  one 
Maglanovich.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Clara  Gazul  and 
Maglanovich  were  equally  imaginary  creations,  and  that 
the  works  attributed  to  them  were  composed  by  Mdrimde 
himself,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  a  biography  and 
portrait  of  the  Illyrian  bard.  In  1828  Merimde  and 
Ampere  had  planned  a  trip  to  Illyria  in  order  to  study  the 
primitive  poetry  of  that  region.  Money  alone  was  want¬ 
ing,  and  Mdrimde  suggested  that,  instead  of  writing  a  book 
when  they  came  back,  they  should  write  the  book  first  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  journey.  As  it  happened,  the 
visit  was  never  accomplished ;  but  Mdrimde  was  delighted 


to  find  that  his  fictitious  verses  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  two  grave  German  doctors.  Merimee’s  later  writings 
are  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  cynical  irony,  which 
is  sometimes  so  disguised  as  not  to  be  immediately  per¬ 
ceptible.  He  is  fond  of  mystification,  of  throwing  the 
reader  off  his  guard  by  an  affectation  of  simplicity  and  in¬ 
nocence,  and  of  wrapping  up  his  meaning  so  that  it  is 
rather  hinted  than  expressed.  Any  one  who  has  compared 
the  pamphlet  on  his  friend  Beyle  —  which  was  privately 
circulated  as  a  sort  of  funeral  oration  —  with  the  preface 
which  he  wrote  for  Bej'le’s  collected  works,  will  under¬ 
stand  the  process  by  which  he  endeavored  to  disarm  sus¬ 
picion.  Another  illustration  of  the  same  thing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  crude  draft  of  the  story  of  “  Lokis,” 
which  is  given  in  the  recently  published  letters,  when  taken 
as  the  key  to  the  finished  story. 

Merimle’s  eulogist  at  the  Academy  discovered  that  one 
of  his  ancestors  invented  the  familiar  fable  of  “  Beauty  and 
the  Beast ;  ”  but  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  that  his  mother, 
who  was  an  artist,  had  such  a  faculty  for  story-telling  that 
she  used  to  keep  children  who  were  sitting  for  their 
portraits  spellbound  by  her  narratives.  M4rini^e’s  father 
was  also  a  painter,  and  he  himself  inherited  not  only  the 
family  taste  for  art,  but  a  certain  degree  of  aptitude  for  it 
as  an  exercise.  It  was  the  Second  Empire  that  brought 
Mdrim^e  to  the  front.  His  literarjr  efforts  received  a  re¬ 
flected  lustre  from  his  rank  as  a  Senator  and  his  official 
position  as  Inspector  of  Public  Monuments.  The  Emperor 
was  anxious  to  secure  literary  distinction  for  his  Court, 
and  Mdrimce  was  a  man  who  made  good  his  footing  there 
in  other  ways.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire  he 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  terms  with  the 
Imperial  family.  He  was  useful  to  the  Emperor  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  “  Life  of  Caesar,”  and  they  had  other  sympathies 
in  common.  In  spite  of  his  dry,  reserved,  and  almost 
glacial  manners,  he  was  exceedingly  amusing,  and  took 
infinite  pains  to  please  under  the  cloak  of  cynical  indif¬ 
ference.  He  knew  Spain  well,  and  talked  Spanish  with 
the  Empress  and  her  mother ;  he  wrote  books  and  stories 
for  them  ;  kept  them  supplied  with  all  the  gossip  of  the 
day ;  suggested  amusements ;  was  dramatist,  actor,  and 
sta^e-manager  by  turns ;  and  was  always  ready  to  execute 
delicate  commissions  for  them  requiring  tact  or  taste.  He 
soon  became  an  indispensable  person,  and  an  unfailing 
guest  at  Compihgne,  Fontainebleau,  and  Biarritz,  as  well 
as  at  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud.  When  Moequard  died 
there  was  some  talk  of  M^rim^e  succeeding  him  as  the 
Emperor’s  private  secretary  and  right-hand  man.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  filled  a  difficult  position  without 
any  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  self-respect.  Even  in  his  most 
relaxed  moments  his  manner  conveyed  a  warning  against 
undue  familiarities ;  and  though  he  owed  his  advancement 
to  his  favor  at  Court,  there  was  nothing  servile  or 
interested  in  the  services  he  rendered.  In  his  letters  to 
the  unknown  lady  he  speaks  of  the  Emperor  as  “  mon 
bourgeois,”  and  calls  himself  the  “  Empress’s  buffoon ;  ” 
but  assuredly  he  would  have  allowed  no  one  else  to  call 
him  so,  and  his  efforts  to  amuse  were  the  result  of  a  loyal 
and  sincere  attachment.  He  who  has  sneers  for  everybody 
else  has  always  a  kindly  word  for  his  Imperial  friends. 
His  political  leanings  were  naturally  towards  an  absolute 
monarchy.  He  had  a  personal  hatred  of  vulgarity.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  intrigues,  and  the  stupid  brawling  of  the  mob. 
“  I  have  spent  twenty-four  hours,”  he  writes,  ”  in  a  deputy’s 
house,  and  if  I  had  any  ambition  to  become  a  politician, 
this  visit  would  have  completely  changed  my  mind.  What 
a  trade  1  what  people  it  is  necessary  to  see,  to  manage,  and 
to  flatter  1  I  should  say  with  Hotspur,  ‘  1  had  rather  be  a 
kitten  and  cry  mew  1  ’  Slavery  for  slavery,  I  prefer  a 
despot’s  court ;  at  any  rate,  most  despots  wash  their 
hands.”  This  was  in  1845.  When  the  Revolution  came 
he  had  the  greatest  repugnance  to  the  Republic ;  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  i^en  at  first  strongly  attracted  to 
the  Empire.  Julius  Csesar  had  been  one  of  his  early 
studies,  and  from  disliking  he  had  come  round  to  admire 
him.  In  1841  he  held  that  Caesar,  in  his  first  political 
years,  was  “  une  franche  canaille,”  but  the  “  devil  of  a 
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man  kept  on  perfecting  himself,  and  would  have  become 
honest  if  he  had  only  been  allowed  to  live.”  In  1855 
Mdrimde  had  become  as  ardent  a  worshipper  of  the  Dic¬ 
tator  as  his  “  bourgeois  ”  could  desire. 

As  the  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  Merimde  wrote  the 
numerous  letters  which  have  Just  been  published  is  a 
secret,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  much  curiosity  to 
discover  it ;  but  even  if  it  were  known,  scandal  would 
hardly  be  gratified.  As  far  as  the  letters  relate  to  the 
writer  and  his  correspondent,  they  seem  to  us  very  dull 
reading.  There  can  clearly  have  been  nothing  more 
tender  than  friendship  in  their  attachment  —  at  any  rate 
on  the  lady’s  side.  It  appears  that  in  six  years  they  had 
met  only  six  or  seven  times,  and  that,  counting  up  the 
minutes  they  had  spent  together,  they  had  been  in  each 
other’s  company  only  some  three  or  four  hours  in  all. 
Their  meetings  seem  to  have  been  always  brief,  and 
snatched  at  long  intervals ;  and  the  letters  give  one  the 
impression  rather  of  an  intelligent  woman  pleased  with  a 
clever  man’s  wit,  and  the  man  flattered  by  her  sympathy, 
than  of  a  pair  of  lovers.  Down  to  his  mother’s  death  in 
1852,  when  he  was  forty-nine  years  of  age,  Mdrimee  lived 
under  her  care,  “  reposing  absolutely  on  her,”  says  M.  de 
Lom^nie,  “  all  the  material  cares  of  his  existence.”  After 
his  mother's  death  her  charge  devolved  on  two  of  her 
friends,  who  almost  invariably  accompanied  him,  and 
watched  over  him.  These  were  two  English  ladies,  and 
M.  Taine  describes  the  trio  marching  along  in  silence, 
Mdrimee  in  the  middle,  with  one  elderly  devotee  carrying 
his  bow  (he  had  taken  to  archery  for  his  health),  and  the 
other  his  box  of  water-colors.  M.  de  Lom^nie  attribute*! 
Merimee’s  melancholy  to  his  isolation  as  a  bachelor  ;  but 
perhaps  M.  Jules  Sandeau  was  justified  in  declaring  that 
he  was  born  one.  He  was  certainly  not  the  man  either  to 
inspire  or  to  return  an  ardent  passion.  The  academical 
philandering  of  the  letters  is  tedious  after  you  have  read 
one  or  two,  they  are  interesting  only  when  they  afford 
glimpses  of  the  society  in  which  the  writer  lived. 

Although  Alerimde’s  writings  are  probably  not  much 
read  in  this  country,  he  was  himself  a  fre(juent  visitor 
here,  and  was  well  known  in  a  certain  section  of  English 
society.  He  was  rather  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  English 
—  one  of  his  six  languages  —  and  kept  himself  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  current  literature.  But  he  had  not 
much  sympathy  with  the  nation.  “  The  English,”  he 
wrote,  “  are  individually  stupid,  but  in  mass  an  admirable 
people.  Everything  that  can  be  done  with  money,  good 
sense,  and  patience,  they  do ;  but  they  know  no  more  aMut 
art  than  my  cat.”  The  new  House  of  Commons  is  “  a 
frightful  monstrosity,”  and  shows  “  what  can  he  done 
with  an  utter  want  of  taste  and  two  millions  sterling.” 
The  oratory  is  equally  bad ;  “  nothing  more  verbose,  more 
gobtmouche,  and  blagueur"  can  be  imagined  than  the 
majority  of  the  speakers.  Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  bushy 
gray  whiskers,  struck  him  as  a  “gay  gorilla;”  Cobden 
pleased  him  only  because  he  was  “  the  very  opposite  of  an 
Englishman,”  in  never  uttering  commonplaces,  and  having 
few  prejudices ;  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  him  “  in  some 
respects  a  man  of  genius,  in  others  a  child ;  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  him  of  the  child,  the  statesman,  and  the  fou.”  He 
found  the  slowness  of  English  dinners  intolerable,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  could  get  nothing  to  eat  that  he  cared  for 
except  roast  mutton,  and  not  always  that  “  I  spent  two 
days,”  he  says,  “at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  with  the 
reverends,  and  on  the  whole  I  prefer  the  Capiicins.  I 
am  particularly  furious  against  Oxford.  A  fellow  had  the 
insolence  to  invite  me  to  dinner.  There  was  a  fish  four 
inches  long  in  one  great  silver  dish,  and  a  lamb  cutlet  in 
another ;  all  this  served  in  magnificent  style,  with  potatoes 
in  a  dish  of  carved  wood.  But  never  was  I  so  famished. 
It  is  part  of  the  hypocrisy  of  these  people.  They  love  to 
show  strangers  that  they  are  sober,  and  having  taken 
luncheon  they  don’t  dine.”  Once  we  find  the  poor  man 
laid  up  at  an  hotel  with  a  bad  cold,  and  nothing  to  drink 
but  port  wine ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
him.  What  disgusts  him  most  is  the  heristonnerie  of  the 
English.  At  a  country  house,  he  says,  they  cannot  help 
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talking  a  little  at  dinner,  but  afterwards  they  break  up 
into  isolation,  one  with  a  book  or  newspaper,  another 
writing  letters.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Frenchman  takes 
the  trouble  to  amuse  himself,  and  in  doing  so  amuses 
others. 

Mdrim^  gives  us  some  lively  “  interiors  ”  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  Imperial  palaces.  All  is  not  unalloyed  happiness  at 
Court.  He  groans  over  knee-breeches  ana  reckless  changes 
of  temperature.  From  Compifegne  he  writes,  “  One  can’t 
sleep  in  this  place.  The  time  is  passed  in  being  frozen 
or  roasted.”  And  again,  “We  lead  here  a  terrible  life 
for  the  nerves  and  the  brain.  We  have  rooms  heated  to 
40  degrees  in  order  to  go  into  the  Forest  in  an  open  char- 
a-bancs.  It  freezes  at  7  degrees.  We  return  to  dress, 
and  find  ourselves  in  a  tropical  temt)erature.  How  the 
women  stand  it  I  can’t  think.  I  neither  eat  nor  sleep.” 
At  Fontainebleau  it  is  much  the  same.  ‘‘  We  took  a  stag 
yesterday,  and  dined  on  the  grass  ;  the  other  day  we  were 
soaked  with  rain,  and  I  caught  cold.  Every  day  we  eat 
too  much.  I  am  half  dead.  Destiny  did  not  make  me 
for  a  courtier.”  At  Biarritz  he  was  almost  happy.  “  To¬ 
day  we  have  to  dress,  but  the  rest  of  the  time  there  is  not 
the  least  toilette.  The  ladies  dine  in  hi^h  dresses,  and 
we  of  the  ugly  sex  in  morning  coats.  There  is  not  a 
ch&teau  in  France  or  England  where  one  is  so  free,  and 
without  etiquette,  nor  where  there  is  a  chdtelaine  so 
gracious  an<l  so  good  to  her  guests.”  There  are  many 
American  visitors  at  Biarritz,  and  when  they  come  to  the 
Imperial  villa.  Northerners  and  Southerners  —  it  is  1862  — 
have  to  be  parted  on  different  sides  of  the  room  lest  they 
should  eat  each  other.  A  dull  time  at  Compiegne  is  en¬ 
livened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  and  some  of 
his  kinsmen,  “  four  Highlanders  in  kilts.”  “  It  is  droll 
enough  to  see  their  eight  bare  knees  in  a  drawing-room, 
where  all  the  men  wear  knee-breeches  and  tights ;  ”  but 
much  consternation  is  produced  when  they  whirl  round  to 
the  strains  of  the  bagpipe.  One  day  the  Prince  Imperial 
—  “  un  drole  d’enfant,  mais  quelquetbis  terrible  ”  —  gives 
a  dinner-party  to  his  young  friends.  “  The  Emperor 
himself  mixed  the  champagne  with  seltzer-water,  but  the 
effect  was  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  drunk  the  undi¬ 
luted  wine.  They  were  all  drunk  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  my  ears  still  ache  with  the  noise  they 
made.”  Now  there  is  a  Spanish  dinner  in  the  Forest,  or 
a  picnic  on  the  grass,  “  like  bonnetiers  from  the  Rue  St. 
Denis.”  Another  time  he  writes,  “  Since  my  arrival  I 
have  led  the  agitated  life  of  a  manager.  I  have  been  au¬ 
thor,  actor,  and  director.  We  have  played  with  success 
a  piece  a  little  immoral,  of  which  on  my  return  1  will  tell 
you  the  story.”  There  was  also  a  charade  about  which 
some  fears  were  entertained  beforehand;  but  a  young 
lady  who  played  in  it  said  assuringly,  “  Oh,  it  will  be  all 
right ;  we  shall  show  our  legs  in  the  ballet,  and  that  will 
do  for  everything.”  “  N.  B.,”  says  Mdrimee,  “  this  lady’s 
legs  are  like  flageolets,  and  her  feet  anything  but  aristo¬ 
cratic.” 

There  are  other  signs  of  the  taint  of  Bohemianism 
which  was  the  fatal  cancer  of  the  unhappy  Court  A 
sketch  of  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  d’AIbe  (belonging  to  the 
Empress’s  sister)  may  match  with  the  famous  Correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Telegraph’s  account  of  other  Imperial  festivi¬ 
ties  :  — 


The  costumes  were  very  beautiful ;  many  of  the  women  very 
pretty,  and  the  age  showing  its  audacity.  (1.)  The  women 
were  d^co/let/es  in  an  outrageous  wav,  both  above  and  below. 
On  this  occasion  I  have  seen  a  sufiicientiv  large  number^  of 
charming  feet  and  many  garters  in  the  waltz.  (2.)  Crinoline 
is  declining.  You  may  expect  that  in  two  years  the  dressy 
will  be  short,  and  that  those  who  have  natural  advantages  will 
be  distinguished  from  those  who  have  only  artificial  ones. 
There  were  Englishwomen  who  were  quite  incroyaUes.  The 

daughter  of  Lord - ,  who  is  charming,  was  as  a  Dryad  or 

something  mythological,  with  a  robe  which  would  have  left  all 
her  breast  bare  if  this  had  not  been  remedied  by  a  maillot.  .  .  . 
The  ballet  of  the  “  Elements  ”  was  composed  of  sixteen  women, 
all  pretty  enough,  in  short  skirts  and  covered  with  diamonds. 
The  Naiads  were  powdered  with  silver,  which  falling  on  their 
shoulders,  resembled  drops  of  water.  The  Salamanders  were 
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powdered  with  gold.  .  .  .  The  supper-room,  with  a  gallery  round 
it,  the  domestics  in  the  dress  of  pages  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  electric  light,  resembled  the  feast  of  Balthazar  in 
Wrowthon’s  (sic)  picture.  It  was  no  use  for  the  Emperor  to 
change  his  domino;  he  was  recognized  a  league  off.  The 
Empress  had  a  white  burnous,  and  a  black  hup,  which  did  not 
disguise  her  in  the  least.  Many  dominos,  and,  for  the  most 

part,  very  stupid.  The  Duke  of - was  got  up  like  a  tree, 

a  disguise  after  the  story  about  his  wife,  a  little  too  remarkable. 
If  you  do  not  know  this  story,  here  it  is  in  two  words  ;  His 
wife  went  to  Bapst  and  bought  a  set  of  jewels  at  60,000  francs, 
saying  she  would  send  it  back  next  day  if  it  did  not  suit.  She 
sent  nothing  back,  neither  money  nor  jewels.  Bapst  asked  to 
hare  his  diamonds  back.  He  was  told  that  they  had  been  sent 
to  Portugal,  but  finally  they  were  found  at  the  Mont-de  pidte, 

where  the  Duchess  of -  paid  15,000  francs  to  withdraw 

them.  This  is  the  eulogy  of  tnc  time  and  the  women  ! 

By  the  side  of  this  picture  may  be  put  a  description  of  the 
company  at  Marshal  MacMahon’s  recent  ball :  “  A  se¬ 
vere  propriety  of  tenue  was  observable,  and  a  remarkable 
absence  of  very  low  dres.ses  and  those  sleeveless  corsages 
which  one  so  often  sees  in  the  front  boxes  of  the  Italian 
Opera  House.  Young  girls,  as  a  general  rule,  were  as 
simply  dressed  as  any  of  those  who  figured  at  the  Court 
balls  of  Queen  Victoria  twenty-five  years  ago.”  Perhaps 
a  little  public  decency  will  not  be  thought  too  reactionary. 

When  the  Emperor  began  to  atfect  Liberal  measures, 
Merimde  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  the  hopelessness 
of  the  experiment.  In  December,  1867,  he  writes  :  — 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  politics  of  M.  Ollivier  and  the  rest  ? 
There  is  no  use  in  their  turning  their  phrases  so  elegantly,  and 
afiSrming  that  they  are  profoundly  convinced ;  they  seem  to  be 
lerond-rate  actors  who  imitate  the  first  rdks  in  a  way  that  de¬ 
ceives  nobody.  We  are  growing  smaller  daily.  There  is  only 
M.  de  Bismarck  who  is  a  true  great  man. 

And  again  in  June,  1869  :  — 

What  afflicts  me  most  in  these  sad  affairs  is  the  profound 
stupidity  (hetise).  It  make  one  hide  one’s  face.  The  ilanger  is 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  emulation  for  stupidity  as  for  everything 
else,  and  between  the  Chambers  and  the  Government,  God 
knows  what  may  be  done ! 

In  his  ne.xt  letter  he  had  grown  more  desponding  :  — 

l  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to  have  in  words  and  deeds  enor¬ 
mities  for  which  there  will  not  be  enough  boiled  ]>otatoes. 
Alas!  that  may  finish  by  projectiles  of  a  harder  kind!  What 
a  misfortune  that  the  modern  spirit  should  be  so  flat !  Do  you 
believe  it  was  ever  so  bad  before  !  There  were  ages  when  peo¬ 
ple  were  more  ignorant,  more  barbarous,  more  absurd ;  but  then 
there  were  here  and  there  some  grand  geniuses  to  make  com¬ 
pensation,  whilst  now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  levelling 
down  of  all  intelligence  to  the  lowest  point. 

In  November  he  met  M.  Thiers  at  Cannes,  and  found 
him  “brought  back  to  common-sense  by  the  immense 
folly  of  the  country,”  and  ready  to  fight  again,  as  in  1848. 
But  Mcrimde  doubts  whether  he  does  not  overrate  his 
strength :  — 

It  is  much  easier  to  break  the  bags  of  Eolus  than  to  mend  them 
and  make  them  air-tight.  It  seems  probable  that  we  shall  have 
a  fight ;  the  Chassepot  is  omipotent,  and  can  give  the  populace 
of  Paris  an  historic  lesson,  as  General  Changamier  said  But 
after  having  tried  this,  what  is  to  be  done  1  Personal  govern¬ 
ment  has  become  impossible,  and  Parliamentary  government 
without  good  faith,  without  honesfy,  and  without  skilful  men, 
appears  to  me  not  less  impossible.  The  future  and  the  present 
are  very  dark  for  us. 

Then  comes  the  war,  and  at  the  end  of  August  Mdrimde 
18  not  without  hope  of  driving  out  the  Germans,  or,  better 
still,  burying  them  all  in  France.  But  even  then  “  we  shall 
not  be  at  the  end  of  our  miseries.  This  horrible  butchery, 
It  is  idle  to  dissimulate  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to  a  tragedy  of 
which  only  the  Devil  knows  the  end.  A  nation  is  not 
shaken  with  impunity  as  ours  has  been.  It  is  impossible 
that,  from  our  victory  as  from  our  defeat,  there  should  not 
spring  a  revolution.  All  the  blood  that  has  flowed  will 
now  to  the  profit  of  the  republic  —  that  is,  of  organized 
^sorder.”  Klerimde  left  Paris  by  one  of  the  last  trains 
before  the  city  was  invested.  He  died  at  Cannes  on  the 
23d  September. 
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BY  ERCKMANN-CUATRIAN. 

CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

At  that  period  the  Hdtel  de  I’Abondance  was  one  of  the 
first  in  the  country  —  the  roast  meat,  and  the  fricassdes, 
and  the  fine  wines  of  Madame  Abler  were  famed  from  Stras¬ 
bourg  to  Nancy.  All  the  commercial  travellers,  all  the 
landed  proprietors  of  that  part  of  the  country,  were  sure 
to  stop  at  L’Abondance,  where  they  knew  they  could  get 
an  excellent  dinner  at  forty  sous,  and  as  many  rooms  as 
they  wanted.  It  was  at  that  time  a  great  thoroughfare, 
and  of  course,  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  when  so  many 
Alsacians  and  Lorrainers  were  bringing  back  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  school,  the  crush  was  greater  than  ever. 

A  groom  came  to  take  our  horse  out.  My  trunk  was 
carried  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  we  followed  it  to  give  our 
clothes  a  brushing,  for  we  were  white  with  dust ;  after 
which  we  returned  down-stairs  to  dinner. 

The  long  dining-room  was  full  of  visitors;  whole  fami¬ 
lies  of  Alsacians,  fathers  and  mothers,  children  great  and 
small,  had  all  trooped  in  to  see  the  town,  and  do  a  little 
shopping  before  leaving  son  or  brother  at  the  college.i- 

We  found  with  some  dilficulty  a  small  table  and  a  space 
near  a  window.  But  we  were  admirably  waited  upon,  and 
had  soup,  roast  meat,  a  large  dish  of  choucroute  garnished 
with  sausages,  ham,  and  salad  ;  and  then  walnuts,  grapes, 
biscuits,  cheese ;  and  every  dish  accompanied  with  excel¬ 
lent  wine. 

Never  had  I  seen  such  a  stirring  sight. 

As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  and  my  father  bad  had  a 
cup  of  coffee,  he  rose  and  said,  — 

“  Now  Jean  Paul,  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  Rufin,  the  Principal  —  come  along.” 

We  came  out,  and  crossed  the  crowded  market-square. 
A  few  cuirassier  officers,  with  their  undress  caps  sloped 
over  the  left  ear,  and  waists  tightly  compressed  in  the  light 
shell-jacket,  were  leisurely  strolling  amongst  the  crowd, 
jingling  their  spurs.  We  turned  to  the  left,  up  the  Rue  de 
la  Sarre,  and  were  soon  ascending  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
along  the  frontage  of  the  old  Capuchin  convent,  trans¬ 
formed  under  the  Empire  into  a  college. 

“This  is  the  place,”  said  my  father,  “come  up.” 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  vestibule  was  still  open, 
for  the  classes  were  only  to  open  on  the  following  day. 
The  old  tailor,  Vandenberg,  the  college  door-keeper,  still 
allowed  people  to  come  and  go,  merely  watching  them 
through  the  narrow  window  of  his  lotlge  ;  but  for  all  that 
the  echoing  of  our  footsteps  under  the  hollow  archway, 
and  over  the  flags  of  the  vestibule,  awoke  certain  melan¬ 
choly  reflections  in  me. 

We  passed  along  the  great  corridor,  through  which  the 
old  monks  used  formerly  to  pass  to  their  chapel,  and  whose 
long  line  of  high  narrow  windows  resembled  an  arcade. 
My  father  tapped  at  a  door.  There  was  an  odor  like  in¬ 
cense. 

“  Come  in,”  cried  a  nasal  voice. 

It  was  Canard,  one  of  the  college  servants  —  a  diminu¬ 
tive  man,  a  dark  and  ill-conditioned  sort  of  fellow,  whose 
hair  was  shining  with  pomatum.  He  was  busy  dusting  the 
furniture  with  a  leather-brush. 

“  Is  Monsieur  le  Principal  within  ?  ” 

“  He  is  in  there,  sir,”  answered  Canard,  pointing  to  a 
door  on  the  right 

We  had  to  tap  again,  and  again  we  heard,  — 

“  Come  in.” 

Then  we  entered  Monsieur  Rufin’s  study,  quite  the  study 
of  a  college  principal.  The  waxed  floor  was  bright  and 
polished  ;  there  was  a  fine  library ;  a  large  porcelain  mar¬ 
ble  topped  stove,  banded  with  shining  brass,  stood  in  a 

'  The  Untveniitr  of  France  i«  not  a  local  deeignatlon.  All  profeeeon, 
public  teachers,  and  masters  are  necessarily  members  of  that  east  body, 
which  is  an  organisation  for  the  education  of  the  country,  reaching  and  cov¬ 
ering  every  inhabited  portion  of  it.  The  French  colieges  are  ei’her  national 
(or  imperial,  or  royal)  or  communal.  Of  the  former  there  are  thirty-nine, 
of  the  latter  three  hundred  and  twenty,  mostly  In  a  very  imperfect  and  in- 
efllcient  state  The  constitution  of  the  Univenity  of  France  datee  from  the 
year  1808,  under  the  Empire. 


corner.  The  furniture  was  of  walnut-wood,  the  curtains 
of  dark  damask  ;  in  a  word,  everything  was  grand  and  im¬ 
posing.  The  high  wide  window  looked  out  upon  the  great 
quadrangle. 

Monsieur  I’Abbd  Rufin  was  a  little,  portly,  comfortable¬ 
looking  man,  in  a  long  black  cassock,  and  with  clean  white 
hands.  His  left  eye  was  dim  and  immovable,  but  the  right 
was  keen  and  watchful.  Monsieur  Rufin  was  reading,  but 
he  laid  his  book  on  the  table,  and  rose  to  receive  us,  invit¬ 
ing  us  to  be  seated. 

We  look  seats. 

My  father  respectfully  handed  the  Principal  a  letter  from 
Monsieur  Hugues,  which  no  doubt  contained  everjthing 
that  was  satisfactory  with  regard  to  myself. 

“  Very  well,”  said  Monsieur  Rufin,  after  he  had  read  it 
through,  “  this  is  quite  sufficient.  We  will  do  our  best  to 
carry  out  your  views.  The  classes  will  open  to-morrow. 
You  have  only  to  get  your  box  carried  to  the  college,  snd 
we  will  find  the  young  man  a  suitable  place  both  in  the 
schoolroom  and  in  the  dormitories.” 

He  patted  my  cheek  with  bis  dimpled  fingers,  looking 
kindly  upon  me,  while  I  was  getting  more  and  more  con- 
ftised. 

“  As  he  knows  the  declensions,  the  regular  verbs,  and  the 
first  rules  of  syntax,”  said  the  Principal,  “  we  may  at  once 

Elace  him  under  Monsieur  Gradus,  in  the  sixth  class ;  and 
e  will  begin  upon  De  viris  illmtrihus  urhis  Rotnce." 

I  could  not  stir,  and  my  father  sat  deeply  attentive. 

“He  is  a  fine  lad,”  said  Monsieur  Rufin,  after  a  short 
silence. 

Then  having  taken  down  my  surname  and  Christian 
names  in  his  register,  received  the  fees  for  the  first  quarter, 
and  given  his  acknowledgment,  Monsieur  le  Principal 
was  owning  the  door  to  us,  when  a  flood  of  ne,w-comer8 
filled  the  ante-chamber  —  a  whole  family  of  Lorrainers  — 
.  three  boys  who  were  to  be  enrolled,  with  their  father  and 
mother,  and  the  curd  of  their  commune.  Seeing  this 
party.  Monsieur  Rufin  made  haste  to  dismiss  us,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round  to  the  fresh  arrivals,  said,  — 

“  Pray  come  in.” 

We  came  out  into  the  corridor,  the  door  closed,  and  in 
silence  we  moved  on  to  the  street.* 

An  uneasy  feeling  was  creeping  over  me,  while  all  my 
enthusiasm  was  oozing  away.  I  felt  as  if  I  should  have 
very  much  preferred  to  return  home.  My  father,  no  doubt, 
guessed  at  my  thoughts,  and  as  we  walked  quietly  on,  he 
said,  — 

“  Now  it  is  all  settled  ;  we  will  go  and  tell  the  people  at 
the  inn  to  carry  your  trunk  to  the  college.  You  will  find 
them  all  very  good  people.  You  will  work  well,  won't 
you  ?  You  will  often  write  home ;  and,  if  there  is  any 
need,  I  will  come  and  see  you.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  stage 
of  our  life,  but  we  have  all  to  go  through  with  it.” 

I  knew  by  his  voice  and  manner  that  he  was  trying  to 
control  himself,  and  for  the  first  time  I  appreciated  the 
fulness  of  his  love  for  me. 

When  he  had  given  his  orders  at  the  hotel,  we  turned 
out  again  for  a  short  walk  through  the  town.  He  pointed 
out  the  principal  buildings  to  me  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  he  spoke  to  me  with  a  certain  degree  of  consideration, 
as  one  yrould  to  a  young  man. 

“  'That,”  said  he,  “  is  the  Palais  de  Justice ;  there  the 
j^ges  sit,  and  there,  too,  the  standing  timber  is  sold. 
There  are  the  infantry  barracks,  and  here  is  the  military 
hospital,”  etc. 

We  visited  every  part  of  the  little  town,  even  its  ancient 
prison,  its  infirmary,  St.  Nicholas,  and  its  synagogue.  All 
this  was  merely  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  to  put  off  the 
moment  of  our  separation. 

At  half-past  five  we  returned  to  the  college  :  my  trunk 
h^  arrived,  the  servant  had  taken  it  to  the  dormitory,  and 
thither  he  conducted  us.  We  spoke  to  Madame  Thid^ud, 
.the  matron,  and  her  son,  who  had  lost  an  eye. 

Up-stairs,  in  the  immense  long  corridor,  was  a  great 
crowd  of  pupils  just  arrived.  The  elder  ones  had  each  a 
■mall  private  room  —  old  monks’  cells,  looking  into  the 
inner  court.  They  were  all  very  busy  settling  their  little 
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property,  and  handing  over  their  stock  of  linen  to  the 
housekeeper.  They  sang  and  they  laughed  just  like  other 
folks  when  they  have  just  had  a  good  dinner  ;  they  looked 
at  us  as  we  passed  them,  saying,  “  There,  that’s  a  new 
fellow  !  ”  And  there  were  people  walking  about  the  cor¬ 
ridor  with  their  sons. 

Monsieur  Canard  took  us  to  a  higher  story,  where  we 
entered  the  long  dormitory.  Here  were  long  rows  of  small 
beds,  in  two  rows,  running  in  even  lines  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other. 

“  This  is  the  washing-room,”  said  he,  pointing  from  the 
open  door  at  a  couple  of  great  tin  water-jugs;  “here  the 
boys  wash  before  going  down  at  five  to  morning  lessons.” 

And  then  at  the  very  end  of  the  room,  close  to  the  two 
bottom  windows,  he  showed  me  my  bed,  already  made, 
with  its  little  round  bolster,  and  its  red-bordered  counter¬ 
pane  ;  my  trunk  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

All  this  stir  and  excitement,  all  these  bursts  of  boyish 
laughter,  all  these  strangers  coming  and  going  around  us, 
gave  me  an  unhappy  presentiment  of  the  isolation  I  should 
soon  suffer.  I  looked  around  for  some  sympathetic  counte¬ 
nance  ;  but  every  one  was  busied  about  his  own  concerns. 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  overwhelmed. 

None  but  scholars  in  their  third  or  fourth  year,  who  have 
got  well  broken  in,  can  laugh  on  returning  to  college ;  but 
all  new  boys,  as  I  believe,  feel  a  swelling  at  the  heart,  and 
a  ball  in  the  throat. 

Well,  after  this  glance  at  the  establishment,  my  father 
thanked  Canard  for  having  conducted  us  about,  and  slipped 
something  into  his  hand. 

Night  approaching,  we  came  down  again,  and  as  we 
came  into  tne  court  below,  we  found  old  Vandenberg,  with 
bis  old  gray  linen  cap  drawn  over  his  ears,  his  nose  and 
chin  almost  meeting,  his  knitted  jacket  hanging  from  his 
stooping  shoulders,  and  looking  just  like  an  old  Capuchin 
monk  risen  from  the  grave,  opening  a  small  cupboard  under 
the  vaulted  roof  of  the  vestibule,  from  which  he  drew  a 
rope,  and  began  to  pull  it.  Then  the  chapel  bell  began  to 
peal,  its  penetrating  sound  filled  all  the  old  corridors,  and 
the  pupils  came  down  in  double  files. 

It  was  the  supper  hour,  which  had  been  put  earlier  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  friends  and  relations  time  to  get 
home  the  same  day. 

They  were  mustering  in  the  court,  the  little  ones  first, 
the  big  ones  in  the  rear. 

At  that  moment  farewells  and  embraces  began  in  all  di¬ 
rections. 

“  Adieu,  Jacques  1  —  Adieu,  Leon  1  —  Come,  my  boy, 
keep  up  your  courage  1  ” 

A  few  little  ones  cried,  and  their  mothers  with  them.  I 
put  on  the  best  face  1  could ;  but  the  moment  when  the 
Mil  ceased  to  toll,  my  father  said,  “  Now,  Jean  Paul,”  and 
held  out  his  arms  to  me,  and  then  my  tears  broke  forth  un¬ 
bidden. 

My  father  could  not  speak  ;  he  held  me  in  his  arms ; 
and  only  in  a  minute  or  two,  having  recovered  his  compos¬ 
ure,  he  said  to  me  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion,  — 

“  No  more  1  I  will  tell  your  mother  that  you  were  a 
brave  boy  to  the  last  moment.  And  now,  work  with  all 
your  might ;  and  tell  us  as  often  as  you  can  how  you  are 
getting  on.” 

He  again  embraced  me,  and  went  out  abruptly. 

'The  same  moment  the  door-keeper  slammed  the  great 
door,  turned  the  key,  and  now  I  was  a  prisoner  1  And 
without  at  all  knowing  how  it  happened,  I  was  placed 
amongst  the  very  little  boys  ;  with  our  masters  at  our  side, 
we  defiled  by  twos  in  good  order  to  pass  on  to  the  dining¬ 
room. 

That  evening  I  was  too  deep  in  my  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tions  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  the  long  dining-hall, 
with  its  tall  windows  opening  upon  the  garden  court ;  its 
old  oak  reading-desk  ;  the  two  old  pictures,  so  thick  with 
the  crust  of  ages  that  nothing  could  be  made  out  of  them ; 
the  long  tables  at  which  we  sat  divided  into  sections.  I 
did  not  even  observe,  at  the  end,  the  table  of  Monsieur  le 
Principal,  where  the  professors  and  assistant  masters  were 
eating  better  food  than  we  had,  and  were  drinking  better 
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wine ;  nor  the  old  hatch  through  which  Mademoiselle  The-  a  race  to  the  refectory,  where  Canard  and  Miston  are  deal- 

T^se,  the  cook,  handed  dishes  to  Canard  and  his  mate  Mis-  ing  out  great  slices  of  bread  for  our  breakfast.  Boys 

ton.  My  thoughts  were  far  away.  whose  connections  are  known  to  be  good,  of  whose  parents 

«  Come,  little  chap  1  eat  your  supper,”  said  the  big  fel-  Canard  has  a  good  opinion,  get  all  the  nice  crusts ;  the 

low  whose  duty  it  was  to  help  us,  an  old  boy  already  whis-  rest,  unlucky  boys,  whose  fathers  have  slipped  nothing  bat 

kered,  but  a  good-natured  fellow  —  Barabino,  from  the  a  piece  of  forty  sous  into  Canapl’s  greedy  palm,  will  get 

Harberg  —  “  eat  and  drink,  there's  nothing  like  it  to  drive  |  crumb  all  the  year  round. 

away  care  1  ”  And  moreover,  those  boys  with  rich  parents  will  get, 

The  other  boys  began  to  laugh,  but  Barabino  reproved  j  from  borne,  hams,  sausages,  pots  of  jam  and  of  compote; 

them,  and  said,  —  |  of  all  of  which,  they  will  tbrget  to  offer  any  to  their  school- 

*‘Let  him  alone  I  By  and  by,  I  tell  you,  he  will  be  at  i  fellows  I 
the  top  of  you  all !  He  is  out  of  spirits  just  now  ;  so  The  first  lesson,  and  the  most  instructive,  at  college,  is 

might  any  one  be,  especially  alter  leaving  behind  the  good  this,  and  it  is  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  but  good  French  — 

dinners  you  used  to  get  at  home,  and  coming  into  this  Col-  namely,  if  you  want  to  earn  the  favorable  notice  of  Monsieur 

lege  of  Saarstadt  ;  there’s  no  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  Canard,  of  Monsieur  le  Principal,  of  Messieurs  the  Pro- 

nothing  but  lentils,  beans,  and  peas  —  peas,  beans,  and  fessors,  and  even  of  your  schoolfellows,  you  will  have  to  be 

lentils  on  the  table  every  day  all  the  year  round,  dry  with-  rich. 

out  any  butter,  salad  and  no  oil  to  it,  and  sour  wine  —  in  Hence  arise  the  very  first  glimpses  of  the  nature  of  the 
fact,  just  the  sort  of  provisions  which  Monsieur  le  Princi-  position;  by  this  royal  road  to  distinction  fools  begin  to 
pal  calls  in  his  circulars  ‘  food,  wholesome,  abundant,  and  learn  that  they  are  the  superiors  of  boys  who  get  no  good 
varied  I  ’  I  can’t  say  I  like  it  myself.  It  is  not  jolly ;  things  from  home ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  course,  those  who 

less  than  that  might  make  a  little  fellow  look  crest-fal  en  j  feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land  are  made  of  a  richer  kind  of 
for  a  day  or  two.”  ,  stuff  1 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  big  Barabino  —  plainly  ex-  !  From  this  point  the  poor  boy  begins  to  shrink  within 

pressed  —  and  the  sounds  of  laughter  ceased.  himself,  to  reflect  with  bitterness  upon  what  passes  around 

After  supper,  walking  alone  alwut  the  long  corridor  '  him,  to  nurse  his  indignation  in  silence, 
where  my  schoolfellows  were  telling  each  other  about  their  !  Yes,  this  is  the  evil  beginning  of  many  other  things,  the 
holidays,  I  could  willingly  have  cried  again.  j  point  whence  love  departs,  and  all  the  harmony  which 

Night  came  at  last,  the  bell  rang  again,  and  there  was  |  should  never  cease  to  rule  in  all  our  hearts, 

once  more  a  mustering  to  go  to  the  dormitory.  All  those  |  Base  natures  are  early  revealed  ;  brought  up  in  poverty 
footsteps,  running  in  confusion  up  the  old  monkish  stair-  at  home,  they  are  not  the  less  fond  of  hams  and  preserves; 

case,  seemed  to  me  like  thunder.  they  fawn  upon  the  rich,  they  crawl  humbly  at  their  feet, 

I  recognized  my  own  bed  by  the  little  trunk  at  its  foot,  they  smile  at  everything  they  say,  they  hire  themselves 

and  having  undressed,  I  slipped  into  my  narrow  resting-  out  to  be  their  flatterers  and  sycophants ;  and  as  their  re¬ 
place,  without  forgetting  to  say  my  prayers.  The  lamp  ward,  thev  are  sometimes  permitted  by  their  patrons  to 

was  burning  at  the  central  pillar ;  Monsieur  Hofframm,  one  lick  the  bottom  of  a  jam-pot,  or  to  nibble  at  the  remains 

of  the  masters,  was  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  until  we  of  a  sausage. 

should  all  be  in  bed ;  then  he  put  out  the  lamp,  and  went  Thus  an  alliance  may  become  established  between 

to  bed  in  his  own  little  cell  at  the  corner  of  the  dormi-  the  fat  bourgeois  and  his  man  of  business.  But  this  is 

tory.  only  the  exception ;  from  that  very  day  the  two  classes 

Monsieur  Rufin,  on  the  stroke  of  ten,  at  the  moment  part  asunder;  and  ifi  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 

when  the  bugles  were  sounding  the  curfew  at  the  infantry  the  servility  of  certain  professors  towards  those  of 

barracks,  glided  by  like  a  shadow.  The  moon  was  shining  their  pupils  who  take  private  lessons,  or  whose  parents 

through  the  window-p.anes  in  calm  silence ;  my  neighbors  are  able  to  forward  their  interests,  comes  to  be  added  to 
were  fast  asleep  —  and  I  too  soon  'dropped  off  in  my  turn.  |  all  the  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  sons  of  the  rich, 

!  then  the  line  is  drawn  sharper  and  deeper  still  ;  and  so 
CHAPTER  THE  THIRD.  |  does  the  feeling  of  resentment  too  become  deeper  and 

I  sharper. 

The  pale  light  of  dawn  was  scarcely  glimmering  down  I  was  only  ten  years  old,  but  upon  coming  down  from 
Ae  two  long  lines  of  windows  between  which  we  lay  sleep-  Monsieur  Gradus’  class  the  very  first  day,  I  knew  all 
ing  so  comfortably,  when  that  abominable  bell  began  its  this  by  instinct,  just  as  I  have  told  it  you,  and  I  said  to 
janglings  again.  ^  myself,  — 

Misery  I  misery  1  it  was  five  o’clock,  and  we___had  to  get  “  Jean  Paul,  here  you  are  what  Gourdier  was  at  Riche- 
up  already.  :  pierre.  Work  hard,  take  care  of  yourself,  and  don’t  expect 

Never  have  I  known  any  wretchedness  like  it,  and  al-  |  anything  from  anybody.” 
though  thirty-seven  years  have  passed  over  my  head  since  j  I  had  observed  Monsieur  Gradus  smiling  upon  the  sons 
that  time,  I  sometimes  fancy  I  can  still  hear  old  Vanden-  |  of  Monsieur  Poitevin,  the  rich  land  projirietor  at  St.  Nich- 
berg’s  bell  with  its  clear,  sharp,  aggravating  tones.  I  can  |  olas,  who  was  a  friend  of  Monsieur  Rufin’s.  I  had  seen 
still  see  my  schoolfellows,  waking  slowly,  rubbing  their  !  him  look  caressingly  at  Monsieur  Vaugiro  the  nephew  of 
sleepy  eyes,  yawning,  then  wearily,  wearily  sitting  up  in  |  a  ci-devant  colonel  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  had  be- 
bed,  taking  out  the  blacking -pot,  and  the  shoebrushes  out  come  a  priest  when  the  wars  were  over;  I  had  seen  him 
of  the  night-table,  and  beginning  to  black  their  shoes ;  i  look  coldly  and  haughtily  upon  the  sons  of  the  poor,  and 
then  they  are  all  gathered  in  the  washing-room,  refreshing  *  especially  the  shabby  day-scholars,  whose  schooling  was 
their  faces  at  the  large  zinc  wash-stand  ;  then  coming  >  paid  for  by  the  municipal  council  of  Saarstadt. 

down  to  the  schoolroom,  where  Monsieur  Hofframm  in-  '  These  last  had  to  be  careful  what  they  were  about; 

spects  hands  and  shoes  before  reading  prayers.  |  never  were  they  to  hear  a  word  of  encouragement ;  hu- 

That  old  ill-paved  schoolroom,  with  its  desks  cut  and  miliations  came  down  upon  them  in  never-failing  succes- 
hacked  by  the  generations  of  scholars ;  the  master  in  his  I  sion. 

chair  beneath  the  smoky  lamp,  the  scratching  pens,  the  A  child  can  see  or  guess  these  things ;  I  understood  the 

thumbing  of  old  dictionaries,  the  exercises,  the  transla-  consequences  of  not  being  rich,  and  I  formed  the  resolu¬ 
tions  done  by  cribbing  —  it  is  all  before  me  still.  I  shud-  tion  never  to  suffer  myself  to  be  trodden  down  and  domi- 

der  at  the  remembrance,  my  flesh  creeps  when  I  think  of  neered  over  by  a  sttperior  race. 

I  And  now  that  I  have  spoken  my  mind,  let  us  go  on. 

And  are  there  people  so  devoid  of  common-sense  as  to  There  were  fifteen  in  our  class  —  great  and  small  — 
argue  that  thh  is  the  happiest  part  of  our  lives  ?  boys  who  had  long  determined  what  career  to  ehoose,  and 

After  two  hours  of  tnis  wearisome  toil,  the  bell  clangs  boys  who  did  not  know  what  a  career  meant. 

•gain;  down  go  the  desks  with  a  terrible  clatter  —  there’s  (To b* eoDUonsd.) 
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THE  “GREAT  WORLD”  IN  FRANCE. 

BACHELOR  LIFE. 

Those  who  judged  Frenchmen  by  the  samples  of  the 
race  who  adorn  the  Parisian  boulevards  every  afternoon 
from  four  to  six  would  take  them  to  be  a  people  fond  of 
refreshments.  The  serenity  with  which  they  drain  those 
lon^  glasses  of  opal  poison  called  absinthe,  their  protracted 
sittings  over  that  mild  decoction  of  gentian-root,  salt,  and 
barley  which  seems  to  be  especially  brewed  for  them  under 
the  name  of  “  bock,”  and  their  knowing  cries  for  drinks  of 
which  the  mere  names  pass  wetly  over  their  tongues,  — 
“  vermouth-grenadine,”  “  m^l^-cassis,”  “  grog  k  I’Amdri- 
caine,”  “chartreuse,”  “ bitter-cuirasse,”  —  all  this  stamps 
them  in  the  foreign  eye  as  a  thirsty  people.  But  the  caf4 
b  a  middle-class  and  Bohemian  institution,  frequented 
mainly  by  tradespeople.  Bourse  men,  professional  subal¬ 
terns,  second-rate  artists,  and  journalists.  To  a  Frenchman 
who  lives  above  these  spheres,  who  claims  in  fact  to  be  of 
the  Great  World,  the  cafii  is  a  place  offering  no  more  at¬ 
tractions  than  an  hotel  bar  to  a  decent  Englishman  He 
never  visits  it,  save  under  compulsion,  and  he  would  apply 
the  term  pilier  (Testaminet  to  those  of  his  society  who  did. 
Foreigners,  therefore,  who,  on  the  strength  of  their  guide¬ 
books,  may  think  that  they  see  before  them  a  convivial  and 
Egalitarian  blending  of  all  classes  at  those  marble  tables 
lining  popular  highways,  delude  themselves,  and  they  are 
still  more  mistaken  if  they  judge  any  particular  cafE  by  its 
showy  outside  and  well-dressed  customers  to  be  an  aris¬ 
tocratic  house.  There  is  but  one  aristocratic  house  of 
beverage  in  Parb,  and  that  is  Tortoni’s  ;  but  Tortoni’s  is  a 
glacier’s  not  a  simple  cafE,  which  makes  a  difference.  A 
lady  can  go  once  in  a  way  to  Tortoni’s  and  take  an  ice, 
accompanied  bv  two  gentlemen  (note  the  two,  for  this  is 
essential) ;  or  the  Due  de  Sangbleu  and  his  friend  M. 
Pistache  might  stroll  in  there  after  the  theatre  for  a  cup  of 
chocolate  or  a  glass  of  orgeat.  But  if  you  met  cither  of 
them  alone  there  at  any  other  hour  than  breakfast  time,  it 
would  be  that  he  had  an  appointment ;  and  in  this  case  he 
would  have  ordered  a  glass  of  harmless  liqueur  which  would 
he  standing  untasted  before  him  when  the  person  he  ex¬ 
pected  came  in.  This,  again,  w  ould  be  essential  —  firstly, 
to  prove  that  the  Duke  or  M.  Pistache  had  no  taste  for  the 
liqueur  in  question  ;  and  secondly  as  a  polite  assurance  to 
the  expected  comer  that  he  was  not  behind  his  time. 
When  Great  World  Frenchmen  lay  down  social  laws  they 
hedge  them  with  a  delicate  shading  of  observances  the 
breach  of  which  is  winced  at  like  a  misspelt  participle ; 
and  as  regards  cafEs  the  merits  of  the  case  may  ^  summed 
up  in  the  remark  that  to  be  seen  refreshing  one’s  self  alone 
there  is  thoroughly  bad  form. 

The  Due  de  Sangbleu  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  prom¬ 
inent  clubs  in  Paris,  and  so  of  course  does  M.  Pistache,  who 
passed  in  on  his  friend’s  shoulders.  It  is  a  grandiose 
place  which  differs  from  a  lAindon  club  in  that  it  occupies 
a  suite  of  rooms  only  instead  of  an  entire  palace,  is  more 
costly  to  breakfast  and  dine  at  than  even  the  CafE  Anglais, 
and  IS  given  pver  from  eleven  r.  m.  every  night  until  past 
three  in  the  morning  to  little  games  of  hazard,  at  which  a 
man  may  lose  double  his  year’s  income  without  surprising 
any|one,  not  even  the  waiters.  But  this  club  is  not  haunted 
by  young  men  save  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  ; 
throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  it  belongs  to  elderly 
members  of  the  sort  who  read  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes 
and  talk  feelingly  about  one  another’s  digestions.  Neither 
the  Duke  nor  M.  Pistache  make  of  the  club  their  home, 
nor  have  their  letters  addressed  there,  and  M.  Pistache  does 
not  even  dine  in  the  place,  for  he  could  scarcely  walk  into 
the  dining-room  without  being  called  upon  to  join  a  table 
where  there  were  three  or  four  men  richer  than  himself, 
aiid  if  he  yielded  often  to  this  temptation  —  as  he  needs 
must  do  to  be  thought  a  good  fellow  —  his  S4000  a  year 
would  soon  grow  a  trifle  small  for  him.  If  we  want  to 
know  how  M.  Pistache  disposes  of  his  bachelor  life  without 
falling  into  money  straits,  let  us  call  on  him  some  morning 
when  he  is  leaving  his  sumptuous  rooms  towards  midday 
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I  to  breakfast  at  the  restaurant  to  which  he  susbscribes  by 
;  the  year,  or  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Due  de  Sangbleu,  who 
has  a  cook  of  his  own.  It  was  mentioned  on  a  former  oc- 
,  casion  that  M.  Pistache’s  rooms  were  gorgeous  with  satin 
I  and  upholstery,  and  we  have  only  to  add  now  that  they 
i  are  so  because  no  French  bachelor  contents  himself  with  a 
;  shake-down,  or  consents  to  hire  furnished  lodgings.  To 
:  live  en  garni  is  opprobrium  to  a  man.  The  reputable 
bachelor,  be  his  revenue  $40,000,  $4000,  or  $400,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  chairs,  tables,  and  bed-curtains  which  are 
his  private  property ;  and  such  is  the  coziness  to  which 
,  celibates  like  M.  Pistache  attain  that  one  cannot  reasonably 
wonder  at  their  reluctance  to  introduce  such  a  disturbing 
:  element  as  a  wife  into  their  homes.  As  to  M.  PUtache’s 
.  clothes,  he  manages  them  by  paying  $150  a  year  to  a  tailor, 
who  supplies  him  with  a  couple  of  suits  a  year  to  keep,  and 
brings  him  countless  other  suits  which  are  taken  away  as 
soon  as  M.  Pistache  has  worn  them  half  a  dozen  times. 
What  becomes  of  these  left-ofi'  suits  is  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  tailor,  and  possibly  some  of  his  customers  who 
are  not  of  the  Great  World  ;  but  in  return  for  his  $150 
M.  Pistache  is  always  arrayed  as  imposingly  as  M.  de 
Sangbleu,  nor  does  he  ever  meet  on  the  limbs  of  a  friend 
addicted,  like  him,  to  the  $150  system,  with  the  coat  or 
pantaloons  he  discarded  the  week  before.  In  bis  hats, 

:  scarves,  hosiery,  and  walking-sticks,  as  also  in  his  pocket- 
;  books,  watch,  and  jewelry  in  general,  M.  Pistache  is 
<  English ;  not  that  he  frowns  upon  native  workmanship, 

'  but  because  grand-genre  is  a  species  of  rubric  against  which 
’  there  is  no  kicking ;  and  genre  insists  that  a  young  French- 
j  man  of  status  shall  be  clad  as  if  be  haunted  Pall  Mall. 

I  This  said,  it  will  please  every  one  to  know  that  for  3000 
I  francs  a  year  M.  Pistache  may  breakfast  and  dine  every 
:  day  of  the  year  at  one  of  the  renowned  restaurants,  and  be 
i  served  as  if  he  were  a  partner  of  Baron  Rothschild’s.  As 
i  be  is  out  of  town  for  three  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and 
I  either  dines  or  breakfasts  out  three  or  four  times  a  week 
i  during  the  other  nine,  the  restaurateur  does  not  make  a 
I  bad  thing  of  it ;  but  then,  neither  does  M.  Pistache,  who 
gets  educated  to  all  the  mys'erics  of  good  cookery.  Ap¬ 
ropos  of  this  savory  subject,  it  must  be  recorded  that 
breakfast-givine  is  one  of  those  rages  which  grind  down 
the  Parifeian  bachelor  as  implacably  as  New  Year’s  gifts 
and  Easter  eggs.  A  bachelor  is  not  expected  to  give 
j  dinners  to  any  man  ;  but  an  acquaintance  newly  intro¬ 
duced,  a  friend  from  the  provinces,  a  lawyer,  stockbroker, 
banker,  or  any  other  business  person  with  whom  the 
bachelor  has  had  relations  of  a  not  unpleasant  nature, 
counts  upon  a  periodical  breakfast,  and  gets  it.  If  the 
breakfast  be  generously  ordered,  it  should  last  from  midday 
till  close  upon  five,  and  the  'guests  should  feel  that  they 
profoundly  love  one  another  before  they  separate. 

We  are  supposing,  however,  that  if  M.  Pistache  has  been 
the  guest  of  the  Due  de  Sangbleu,  the  breakfast  has  been 
unceremonious,  for  as  soon  as  the  coffee  and  cigars  have 
been  enjoyed  the  friends  have  to  think  of  the  committee  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Woodcocks,  which  is 
to  meet  at  M.  de  Sangbleu’s  house  at  two.  The  woodcocks 
are  encouraged  by  MM.  de  Sangbleu  and  Pistache  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Bald  are  cared  for  by  Mmes.  de 
Rosethc  and  de  Mignonnette,  because  men  of  the  world 
must  do  something  good  with  their  time.  The  Duke  is 
president  of  the  society,  and  M.  Pistache  derives  a  very 
pardonable  vanity  from  being  one  of  the  committee  whose 
mission  it  is  to  distribute  woodcocks’  eggs  impartially 
throughout  the  departments  which  are  suffering  from  a 
dearth  of  these  valuables.  One  may  estimate  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  ornithophilist  association  by  this  fact,  that 
(government  has  been  appealed  to  —  it  always  is  in  these 
cases  —  to  grant  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of 
woodcocks’  eggs,  and  the  only  difficulty  arises  from  the 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  woodcocks  roost  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  his  colleague  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  Office,  or  the  Board  of  Fine  Arts.  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  reports  have  heen  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society  to  elucidate  this  moot-point ;  and  meanwhile 
M.  Pistache  has  had  the  honor  of  accompanying  a  deputa- 
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tion  which  memorialized  three  Ministers,  one  after  another,  I 
in  behalf  of  land-owning  sportsmen  (and  therefore  indirectly 
on  behalf  of  Conservative  principles)  who  take  a  natural  I 
and  anxious  interest  in  the  woodcocks.  It  takes  two  hours  ; 
or  so  to  say  all  that  there  is  new  to  say  about  the  wood¬ 
cocks  in  M.  de  Sangbleu’s  study,  and  M.  Pistache  having 
made  a  speech  which  is  warmly  applauded  —  what  French  ' 
ipeech  is  not  ?  —  he  feels  in  just  the  proper  temper  for  his 
afternoon  ride  to  the  Bois  from  four  till  dusk.  It  is  a  sight 
in  itself  to  see  him  curvet  and  wag  his  head  about  grace-  ^ 
fiilly  in  the  Bois,  to  look  for  carriages  whose  occupants  he  ; 
may  know ;  and,  whatever  his  horse  may  think  about  it,  ' 
that  is  a  tine  movement  which  consists  in  making  the  horse  ' 
rear  on  its  hind  legs  in  order  that  M.  Pistache  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  bowing  to  ladies  with  greater  ease  and  i 
grace.  Night  having  come,  and  M.  Pistache  having  ' 
brought  back  his  mount  to  the  livery  stable  whence  he  hires  ! 
it  by  the  month,  we  may  leave  him  to  dress  and  dine  un-  i 
peered  at,  hut  hunt  him  up  again  towards  ten  at  the  green-  : 
room  of  the  Salle  Ventadour,  where  the  Opera  and  ' 
“  Italiens  ”  alternately  hold  their  performances. 

Why  should  M.  Pistache  go  into  the  green-room  instead 
of  listening  to  his  music  in  the  stalls,  and  why  should  M. 
de  Sangbleu  do  the  same  ?  That  is  another  of  those  myste¬ 
ries  which  season  the  lives  of  Great  World  bachelors,  for  the 
green-room  at  the  Opera  has  never  —  not  even  when  it 
dourished  in  the  Rue  Lepeletier  —  possessed  any  of  the 
fascination  which  belongs  to  that  of  the  Thedtre  Franpais. 
The  great  singers  are  invisible,  for  they  do  not  expose  their 
preaious  throats  in  draughts,  and  so  hurry  to  their  dressing- 
rooms  as  soon  as  they  are  off  the  stage ;  the  minor  singers  ; 
are  more  invisible  still,  for  they  desire  to  seem  as  anxious 
about  their  throats  as  the  greater  ones.  The  only  ladies  I 
one  can  perceive  are  the  dancers,  cleverly  plastered  with  I 
violet  powder;  and  their  conversation,  consisting  chiefly  | 
of  leaps  into  the  air,  performed  for  practice’s  sai^e.  with 
both  hands  resting  on  an  iron  bar,  lacks  much  of  that  ap-  i 
positeness  which  tends  to  the  perpetuation  of  F rench  wit.  i 
Nevertheless,  M.  Pistache  seems  to  feel  the  happier  for  ' 
having  his  coat  whitened  by  passing  coryphdes,  who  are 
whimpering  that  their  satin  shoes  do  not  fit  them  :  and  the 
more  illustrious  young  men  like  M.  de  Sangbleu,  of  whom 
there  may  be  some  two  dozen  present,  do  not  disdain  be¬ 
ing  chaffed  in  the  sweet  banter  of  Belleville  and  the  Buttes  | 
Chaumont.  After  so  well-spent  an  evening,  both  the  Duke  ! 
and  his  friend  would  do  best  to  go  home  and  sleep  ;  but  { 
they  have  not  called  at  their  club  that  day,  and  midnight  j 
is  just  the  time  when  a  visit  to  this  pleasant  place  is  most 
desirable.  All  the  fogys  of  the  Cercle  are  safely  off  and 
slumbering,  for  the  hour  of  good  fun  has  struck.  As  M.  . 
de  Sangbleu  and  M.  Pistache  mount  the  staircase  and  pen¬ 
etrate  into  the  dazzling  room,  at  the  door  of  which  a  blue  j 
and  red  footman  relieves  them  of  their  coats  and  hats,  none  ' 
but  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  club  remain,  and  those  choice  I 
spirits  are  clumped  round  a  set  of  tables,  at  which  the  fast  j 
clinking  of  gold  and  the  ruflliug  of  bank-notes  forms  an  en-  | 
livening  melody.  There  is  nothing  much  going  on  at  these  i 
tables,  only  dcarte  at  ten  napoleons  the  point,  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  thrown  in  for  the  game ;  and  at  the  bigger  table  there 
is  a  merry  spell  of  baccarat,  at  which  some  gentleman  of 
the  Bourse  has  just  lost  10,000r.  in  half  an  hour.  He  is 
wearing  his  dress-coat  inside  out,  for  luck’s  sake  ;  and 
another  beside  him  sports  a  bit  of  the  rope  with  which 
some  man  hanged  himself  looped  round  his  neck  cravat- 
wise,  for  this  also  woos  fortune.  As  fast  as  a  player  is 
cleaned  out,  he  turns  to  the  club  treasurer  and  borrows  on 
parole,  and  when  the  treasurer’s  box  gets  empty  —  which 
It  does  somehow  as  a  matter  of  habit  towards  two  A.  M.  — 
then  pen  and  in'ic  come  into  request,  and  the  losers  sign 
notes  of  hand  as  briskly  as  one  could  wish.  Let  us  do  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  the  justice  to  own  that  its  scions 
generally  leave  these  amusing  pastimes  to  those  among  the 
members  who  have  no  great  names  to  keep  up,  and  nobody 
ever  caught  M  de  Sangbleu  flying  kites  over  the  club  table, 
nor  ever  will.  French  gamblesomeness,  however,  is  not  so 
dead  within  him  but  that  the  Duke  loves  to  risk  now  and 
then  all  the  pocket-money  be  has  about  him,  and  M.  Pi¬ 


stache  follows  suit  intrepidly.  On  the  present  night.  M.  de 
Sangbleu  finds  a  couple  of  hundred  francs  about  him,  and 
M.  Pistache  half  that  sum,  which  is  enough  to  give  them  an 
hour’s  cheap  excitement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  philo¬ 
sophical  musings  as  they  walk  homewards  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  Men  are  always  philosophical  when  they  have  lost 
their  pocket-money. 


V.  J^the  french  press. 

The  Reign  of  Louis  XVI. 


In  a  previous  notice  on  the  Press  of  France,  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  l  it  was  stated  that  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Louis  XVI.  inaugurated  the  third  era  in  French 
journalism.  During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  newspapers  had  been  engrossed  by  the  dis¬ 
putes  between  Churchmen  and  Philosophers,  and  by  the 
wrangles  of  the  Philosophers  with  one  another;  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.  the  problems  that  began  to  engage  and 
impassion  men’s  minds  were  wholly  political.  This  third 
era  is  by  far  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  passed 
through  by  the  newspaper  history  of  a  people.  At  no  time 
and  in  no  country  has  journalism  wielded  such  influence  as 
in  France  during  Louis  XVI.’s  reign;  and  the  period 
merits  close  attention,  as  showing  how  a  nation  prepared 
itself  for  the  greatest  revolution  which  the  world  has  seen, 
and  also  from  what  causes  that  revolution  fell  short  of  its 
main  object. 

Louis  XVI.  came  to  the  throne  in  1774,  just  a  century 
ago,  and  his  accession  was  hailed  with  the  wildest  out¬ 
burst  of  national  joy.  Succeeding  to  a  king  who  had 
brought  France  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation,  and 
whose  reign  had  been,  in  fact,  in  its  latter  years,  an  un¬ 
broken  tale  of  corruption  at  home  and  disgrace  abroad,  he 
was  exactly  the  prince  to  take  a  strong  hold  of  popular  af¬ 
fections.  He  was  no  more  than  twenty,  and  had  none  of 
the  vices  or  even  weaknesses  of  youth.  Affable  in  manner, 
pure  in  his  private  life,  fonder  of  lock-making  than  of 
court  ceremonies,  of  reading  than  of  sport,  addicted  to  the 
companionship  of  learned  and  sensible  men,  he  was  known, 
moreover,  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  peasant  classes,  and  to  be  resolved  on  doing  his 
utmost  to  reduce  taxation,  alleviate  pauperism,  encourage 
trade,  science,  and  education,  and  to  reform  abuses  in 
government.  He  began  nobly  by  refusing  the  don  de  joy- 
eux  avlnement,  which  was  a  gift  of  5,000,000  francs  made 
to  kings  on  their  accession  ;  he  aWished  torture,  sup¬ 
pressed  the  savage  customs  and  feudal  rights  that  still  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  crown  lands,  issued  a  decree  against  press- 
gangs,  recalled  the  Parliaments  dissolved  by  Chancellor 
Maupeou  in  1771  ;  and,  small  matter  as  it  may  appear 
now,  though  it  was  a  grim  affair  then,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
main  sewer  of  Paris,  which  had  been  steadily  poisoning 
people  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  ordered  it  to  be  roofed 
in  at  his  own  expense.  At  the  same  time  he  exiled  from 
court  the  late  king’s  mistress,  the  Milliner-Marchioness  du 
Barry,  and  dismissed  Louis  XV.’s  last  ministers,  the  fero¬ 
cious  and  half-lunatic  Duke  d’Aiguillon,  Chancellor  Mau¬ 
peou  above  said,  who  had  sold  justice  and  judicial  appoint¬ 
ments  till  he  had  amassed  a  plethoric  fortune,  and  the  exe¬ 
crated  finance-master,  I’Abbd  Terray,  who  had  compareil 
the  people  to  an  orange  which  must  be  squeezed. 

At  the  head  of  his  new  cabinet  he  placed  the  aged  Count 
de  Maurepas,  who  was  much  liked  from  having  written  an 
epigram  against  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  in  1749,  and  hav¬ 
ing  incurred  a  fine  and  twenty  years’  exile  in  consequence. 
This  Count  was  a  frivolous  old  Frenchman,  who  made  bad 
puns  at  the  council  table,  but  the  new  king  had  no  means 
of  suspecting  this  infirmity,  for  when  M.  de  Maurepas  had 
held  ofllce  in  his  younger  days  he  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy  and  for  the  Royal  House- 
I  .  '  Sm  Ktsst  Satuuat,  Noa.  79,80, 97, 105 . 
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hold,  which  included  the  administration  of  th«  city  of 
Paris,  and  during  the  twenty  years  that  his  tenure  of  place 
lasted,  he  had  done  more  good  than  any  minister  since  the 
time  of  Colbert  Thus,  he  had  embellished  Paris,  shut  up 
gambling-hells,  repaved  and  relighted  the  streets,  trieil  to 
cope  with  the  same  sewer  which  afterwards  depressed 
Louis  XVI.;  and  out  of  the  navy  funds  had  equipped 
several  valuable  scientific  and  geographical  expeditions, 
amongst  others  those  of  La  Condamine,  Sdvin,  and  Jus¬ 
sieu.  To  these  achievements  the  Count  added  a  grace  of 
demeanor  and  a  dashing  kind  of  personal  generosity,  which 
had  made  him  the  pet  of  society  when  he  was  young,  and 
sat  well  on  him  even  in  his  old  age,  so  that  he  seemed  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  the  premiership,  which  Louis  XVI.  too 
guilelessly  conferred  on  him.  The  two  most  important 
offices  in  the  cabinet  were  at  this  juncture  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Finance  departments,  and  M.  de  Maurepas 
filled  up  both  posts  well.  The  Foreign  seals  he  gave  to 
Count  de  Vergennes,  a  middle-aged  diplomatist  of  consum¬ 
mate  ability,  and  those  of  the  Finance  office  to  Count 
d’Ormesson,  a  square-headed  nobleman  of  shining  virtue. 
Writing  to  this  colleague,  under  the  King’s  dictation, 
Maurepas  said :  “  Your  appointment  is  a  tribute  which  his 
Majesty  pays  to  your  great  piety  ”  ....  but,  when  he 
reached  this  word,  the  incorrigible  Premier  could  not  re¬ 
sist  being  facetious  :  he  looked  up  and  cried  :  “  Ah,  sire, 
this  letter  would  never  do  for  a  circular.”  Now  Louis  i 
XV’^L,  who  was  desperately  in  earnest  about  his  new  cabi¬ 
net,  seemed  puzzled  at  this  joke.  He  had  tried  that  all 
the  fresh  ministers  should  be  square-headed ;  indeed,  this 
was  the  first  cabinet  on  record  that  contained  no  member 
under  forty  —  and  he  answered  Maurepas  with  surprise. 
However,  the  virtuous  Count  d’Ormesson  only  kept  the 
Exchequer  long  enough  to  wish  himself  well  out  of  it.  At 
the  end  of  four  weeks  he  banded  over  the  embarrassed 
ledgers  of  the  kingdom  to  Baron  Turgot,  a  man  as  virtu¬ 
ous  as  himself,  and  renowned  for  his  many  works  on  politi¬ 
cal  economy. 

The  newspapers  of  Paris  read  at  this  time  like  a  chorus 
of  hymns.  It  was  so  new  to  the  French  to  have  a  king 
and  ministers  busying  themselves  about  the  people,  from 
other  motives  than  to  saddle  them  with  more  taxes,  that 
journalists  appeared  to  gasp  for  superlatives  enthusiastic 
enough  to  paint  the  state  of  their  feelings.  The  terms 
“  idolized  monarch,”  “  son  of  St.  Ix)ui8,”  “  father  of  the 
nation,”  were  constantly  cropping  up,  and  the  young  sover¬ 
eign  was  compared  to  those  too  few  good  beings  whom  an¬ 
tiquity  and  legendry  have  furnished,  for  it  was  a  lettered 
age  strong  in  its  classics  and  mythology.  The  venerable 
Voltaire  wrote  from  Ferney  that  Sesostris  had  come  back 
to  earth  again ;  sulky  J.  J.  Rousseau,  lately  returned  to 
Paris  from  his  foreign  rambles,  admitted  that  there*  was 
some  hope  of  cure  for  diseased  France  under  the  altered 
state  of  things,  and  even  at  that  stronghold  of  literary  phi¬ 
listinism,  the  Cafe  Procope,  authors  became  loyal  for  a  sea¬ 
son.  It  had  been  the  custom  under  Louis  XV.  for  the 
frequenters  of  this  cafe  to  use  a  slang  dialect  of  their  own 
for  fear  of  police  ^ies.  Talking  of  religion,  they  would  say 
Javotle,  and  of  Government  Jeanneton  (from  Jeanne  du 
Barry) ;  they  also  had  a  stock  joke  which  consisted  in 
sneezing  when  the  King’s  name  was  pronounced,  a  way  of 
implying  that  they  could  find  nothing  better  to  say  of  so 
worthy  a  prince.  All  these  precautions  and  pleasantries 
ceased  now,  and  young  M.  de  Beaumarchais  could  chalk  up 
boldly,  as  he  did,  over  the  stove  of  the  cafd,  “  No  dogs  or 
lice  spies  allowed  here.  The  Ex-Minister  Terray  may 
brought  in  led  by  a  string.”  ^ 

There  were  then  twenty-eight  well-established  journals 
in  the  capital,  and  it  may  help  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
means  which  public  opinion  had  for  expressing  itself,  if  wo 
subjoin  a  list  of  them  with  their  yearly  subscription  prices. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  prices  are,  for  the  most  part, 
much  lower  than  those  of  I.x>ndon  papers  at  the  same  date, 

1  It  U  Mr  Co  note  that  there  were  one  or  two  dUeeDtieoU,  who  i^fueed  to 
•bare  the  geoeiwl  exhilaration  at  the  new  king's  coming.  Louie  XVI.  did 
not  like  music,  and  being  at  the  opera  soon  after  hU  aoo^on,  had  the  hard* 
ibood  to  go  out  during  a  riolin  quartette.  grand  DUuf^^  cried  one 

Freneb  fiddler  turning  to  anetber,  qu€l  rignt  u  prtpar*  !  ” 


because  of  the  absence  of  stamp  duty.  Stamps  were  im¬ 
posed  on  English  papers  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  in  1774,  when  the  duty  stood  at  one  penny  for 
every  copy,  the  average  price  of  a  London  journal  was 
threepence.  In  1775,  Lord  North  raised  the  duty  to  three 
halfpence,  and  in  1 789  another  halfpenny  was  added,  which 
brought  thq  ordinary  price  to  fourpence.  In  1797,  a  new 
addition  of  l^d.  occurred,  and  papers  then  attained  what 
to  a  French  public,  would  have  seemed  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  6d.  Newspapers  in  France  were  not  taxed  till  the  Con¬ 
sulate  in  1799,  and  up  to  that  time  plenty  of  journals  were 
started,  and  sold  well  at  one  sou  the  copy. 

Those  flourishing  in  1774  were  :  — 

Gazette  de  France,  official,  published  twice  a  week,  with 
occasional  extra  supplements,  12  frs,  annually;  Journal  des 
Savants,  non-politic.il,  1 4  numbers  a  year,  1 6  frs. ;  Mercure, 
political  and  literary,  fortnightly,  24  frs.;  Petites  Affirhes, 
a  weekly  journal  of  advertisements  with  a  literary  supple- 
ment,  containing  amongst  other  things  mock  advertisements 
of  a  satirical  kind,  48  frs.  ;  Annie  Litleraire,  Catalogue 
Hebdomadaire,  Courrier  d' Avignon,  Journal  de  Politigue  et 
de  Litterature,  Journal  Franfais,  Journal  de  Lecture,  Ga¬ 
zette  Parisienne,  Journal  Ilistorique,  Courrier  General,  and 
Gazette  de  Monsieur,  all  weekly,  political,  and  literary 
papers,  ranging  in  price  from  9  to  18  frs.  a  year; 3  Nou- 
velles  de  Cour,  Annie  Li'tiraire,  Espagne  Litt^raire,  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Verdun,  political,  polemical,  and  satirical,  all  four 
published  twice  a  week,  with  frequent  supplements,  18  or 
20  frs.  a  year ;  Causeur  de  Pairis  and  Spectateur  Francois, 
fortnightly  reviews,  which  did  not  give  news,  24  frs. ;  Jour¬ 
nal  des  'I  hedtres.  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  Journal  des  Causes 
Celebres,  Journal  des  Dames,  Journal  de  Santi,  Journal  de 
Mitiecine  et  de  Physique,  Journal  Ecclisiastique,  Journal  des 
Beaux  Arts,  scientific,  professional,  or  artistic  periodicals, 
published  monthly  at  prices  varying  from  9  to  24  frs.  The 
Journal  des  Dames  was  extremely  frivolous,  and  even  im¬ 
proper,  but  much  bought.  The  medical  papers  were  both 
excellent,  and  the  two  law  papers  began  in  1 774  to  criticise, 
as  well  as  report,  the  important  decisions  of  judges,  a  thing 
which  would  have  been  punished  as  contempt  of  Court 
under  Louis  XV. 

In  addition  to  these  journals,  there  were  about  twenty 
others  published  abroad  for  circulation  in  France,  lliey 
mostly  appeared  twice  a  week  for  the  yearly  price  of  48 
frs.,  and  being  bolder  than  those  of  Paris,  found  a  much 
larger  sale.  Louis  XVI.  decreed  that  thev  should  have 
free  access  to  the  kingdom,  and  instead  of  being  read  in 
holes  and  corners  they  forthwith  appeared  in  the  caf^s,  on 
the  Augustine's  Quay,  which  was  a  book-mart  and  a 
place  of  airing  for  literary  folk,  and  round  the.  Innocents’ 
Churchyard  where  journalists  congregated.  As  to  the 
cafes,  most  of  them  made  it  their  business  to  take  in  spe¬ 
cially  the  papers  published  in  one  or  other  foreign  country; 
and  thus  the  now  famous  Cafd  Anglais  owed  its  name  to 
the  fact  that  the  principal  London  periodicals  were  to  be 
found  there,  and  also  a  Parisian  Journal  Anglais,  which 
gave  garbled  translations  from  the  British  press,  and  first 
taught  the  French  to  spell  my  lord  with  an  i. 

Here  are  some  extracts  which  will  give  a  key-note  to 
the  tone  of  the  French  press  during  the  opening  period 
of  Ivouis'  XVI.’s  reign.  The  first  is  from  the  Mercure, 
November,  1774  :  — 

Our  well-beloved  king  refused  the  don  de  joyeux  avenement 
which,  God  knows,  would  never  have  better  deserved  its  name 
than  if  his  Majesty  had  deigned  to  accept  it;  our  Queen,  whose 
generous  heart  reflects  all  the  virtues  of  her  Royal  Consort,  has 
likewise  declined  to  accept  the  customary  gilt  called  Queen’s 
Girdle  {Ceinture  de  la  Heine).  It  was  an  old,  reverent,  and 
touching  usage,  that  of  offering  girdle  money  to  a  new  queen, 
but  her  Majesty,  having  learned  that  the  custom  (which  took 
its  rise  some  centuries  ago  in  spontaneous  contributions)  had 
degenerated  into  a  tax  weighing  on  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
kingdom,  her  Majesty  said :  “  I  wish  for  no  other  girdle  than 
the  love  of  the  king’s  subjects.'”  Cornelia  did  not  speak  more 

*  The  weekly  pepere  did  not  all  appear  on  the  tame  days.  The  faTorite 
publithing  day  was  Sunday,  but  a  paper  of  tome  tort  was  ittued  every  day 
of  the  week,  to  that  Parit  really  boatted  a  dally  prete,  though  the  first  regu¬ 
lar  dally  Journal  was  only  started  In  1777. 
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nobly  when  she  showed  her  children,  and  exclaimed,  “  Those 
are  my  jewels ;  ”  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Coutourelle  has  appropri¬ 
ately  expressed  the  national  gratitude  in  the  following  lines  which 
be  tendered  to  the  Queen  at  Sunday’s  levee  :  — 

“  Vous  renoncez,  charmante  Souveraine, 

Aux  plus  beaux  rcvenus  ; 

A  quoi  vous  servirait  la  “  Ceinture  de  la  Reine  "  ? 

Vous  avez  celle  de  Venus.” 

The  Journal  des  Dames  of  a  month  later  describes  a 
visit  paid  by  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Mint.  A  medal  is 
ibown  her  with  the  Virgin’s  image  on  one  side  and  her 
own  portrait  on  the  other :  — 

"  But  there  is  no  insertion  1  ”  remarked  her  Majesty  to  the 
Duke  de  Nivernais.  “  'There  was  no  need  of  one,  Madame,” 
answered  the  Duke  ;  “  people  will  naturally  exclaim  at  seeing 
tbe  Virgin,  ‘  Ave  Maria,  and  when  they  turn  to  your  Majesty’s 
likeness,  'gratia  plena’  ” 

In  the  Gazette  de  France,  Janua^,  1775,  we  have  this 
tit-bit  under  the  heading  of  Foreign  Intelligence :  — 

Lisbon,  December.  —  King  Joseph  I.  of  Portugal  has  an 
equal  regard  for  wit  and  for  the  maxims  of  absolute  despotism, 
so  that  the  former  passion  gomelimes  tempers  the  excesses  of  the 
latter,  'i’he  other  night  the  Marquis  of  Ponteleina  was  discuss¬ 
ing  with  his  Majesty  the  delicate  question  of  Royal  prerogative, 
and  he  contended  that  there  should  be  limits  to  a  king’s  power ; 
his  Majesty  asserted  that  there  should  be  none ;  “  I  only  mean, 
sire,  such  limits  as  reason  itself  would  suggest,”  protested  the 
Marquis  respectfully.  "  There  should  be  no  limits,  and  reason 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  replied  the  King ;  "  if  I  were  to 
order  you  to  fling  yourself  into  the  sea  you  ought  to  do  it  in¬ 
stantly.”  The  Marquis  bowed,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

“  Where  are  you  going  7  ”  asked  the  King,  astonished.  “  I  am 
going  to  take  swimming  lessons.  Sire,”  rejoined  M.  de  Ponte- 
leina,  which  made  the  King  laugh,  and  put  an  end  to  a  debate 
which  had  its  perils.  This  reminds  one  of  Peter  the  Great 
visiting  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  being  led  by  him  to  the 
summit  of  the  Round  Tower  at  Copenhagen.  ”  Shall  I  give 
you  an  example  of  my  absolute  authority,”  said  Peter,  and 
turning  to  a  Cossack  in  his  suite,  he  pointed'  to  the  abyss  be¬ 
low  the  tower  and  cried,  “Jump.”  The  Cossack  saluted  his 
master,  and  jumped  without  a  word.  “  There,”  said  the  Czar 
quietly,  “  has  your  Majesty  any  subjects  like  that  7  ”  “  Hap¬ 
pily  not,”  answered  Frederick  IV.,  with  a  shudder ;  and  we 
can  imagine  a  similar  horror  Ailing  the  breast  of  our  own  Louis 
XVI.  at  the  recital  of  such  abuses  in  power.  Tbrice  blessed 
the  people  whose  king  enforces  no  other  laws  than  those  of 
sense  and  justice!  Thrice  blessed  the  monarch  who  knows 
that  there  is  a  King  who  sits  above  earthly  kings  and  judges 
their  acts ! 

'The  papers  were  much  taken  up  at  this  time  with  de¬ 
tails  at)out  reforms  introduced  at  Court.  Louis  XVI. 
objected  to  dress  and  undress  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
of  noblemen,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  need  of  a  duke 
to  hand  him  his  bedgown,  or  of  an  equally  illustrious  peer 
of  France  to  tie  the  string  of  his  nightcap.  He  ordered 
that  the  courtiers  should  only  be  admitted  to  pay  him 
their  respects  alter  he  had  left  bis  dressing-room.  Again, 
there  was  a  body  of  pages,  who  were  brought  to  Court 
young,  and  passed  their  lives  in  ante-chambers,  and  in  the 
boudoirs  of  ladies-in-waiting,  and  maids-of-honor,  where 
they  picked  up  all  tbe  vices,  and  no  qualities  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  To  the  disgust  of  these  young  gentlemen,  the 
King  directed  that  their  education  should  be  attended  to, 
and  that  when  not  actually  on  duty  they  should  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  hang  about  the  palace  apartments.  What  led 
to  this  distasteful  measure  was  the  following  incident, 
drolly  narrated  in  the  Journal  de  Verdun :  — 

On  New  Year’s  Day  (1775)  the  High  Court  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  proceeded  to  Versailles  to  pay  their  respects  to  his  Maj¬ 
esty,  and  were  shown  into  the  Galenes  des  Glaces,  where  they 
sat  down  waiting  till  the  King  should  enter.  A  page  who  stood 
behind  M.  le  Premier  President,  thought  the  opportunity  a  good 
one  for  displaying  his  talents,  so  tied  a  string  to  the  President’s 
wig,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  chandelier.  On  the  en¬ 
trance  of  his  Majesty  the  Court  rose,  and  the  President  stepped 
forward,  but  his  wig  remaining  suspended  in  mid-air  he  stood 
revealed  in  all  his  baldness,  to  the  amusement  of  her  Majesty’s 
ladies,  who,  despite  the  King’s  seriousness,  conld  not  refrain 
from  smiling.  When  the  Parliament  had  retired  the  King  I 


called  upihe  page  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  apologize  to 
the  President ;  but  here  began  a  new  freak,  for  the  page,  instead 
of  starting  off  on  the  spot,  delayed  the  business  till  midnight. 
He  arrived,  galloping  on  horseback,  and  escorted  by  two  other 
pages  and  by  his  servants  to  the  street  where  the  President  lived, 
and  the  whole  thoroughfare  was  startled  out  of  sleep  by  the 
noise  of  the  horses,  and  by  the  furious  knocking  at  the  door. 
When  the  President’s  servants  hurried  to  answer  the  summons 
the  page  alighted,  and  said  proudly,  “  Special  order  of  the 
King  ! "  Whereupon  the  President  was  roused  from  his  bed, 
and  dressed  bimself  hastily  in  his  robes  of  ceremony,  wondering 
what  could  be  the  matter.  He  descended  to  his  drawing-room, 
which  the  servants  had  meanwhile  lighted  as  if  for  a  festival,  and 
found  the  small  page,  who  said  demurely,  “  Monsieur,  1  have 
come  by  his  Majesty’s  orders  to  beg  pardon  for  having  strung  up 
your  wiir.”  It  was  a  good  joke,  but  his  Majesty’s  reflection  on 
It  was  that  his  pages  had  too  much  spare  time  on  their  hands, 
and  that  is  why  they  arc  for  the  future  to  be  taught  Latin  and 
mathematics. 

'The  King,  in  his  honest  zeal  for  improvements,  tried  to 
diminish  the  head-dresses  of  ladies,  which,  under  the 
Queen’s  auspices,  had  begun  towering  to  a  fabulous  height. 
At  the  first  Carnival  ball  of  1775  Marie  Antoinette’s  hair 
was  piled  up  in  a  fabric  two  feet  high ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  chivalrous  than  Louis  XVI.’s  rebuke  of  the  extrav¬ 
agance.  On  the  morrow  he  sent  his  wife  a  splendid  egret 
of  diamonds,  telling  her  it  would  please  him  better  to  see 
her  wear  “  this  simple  adornment,  though  if  she  but  could 
see  herself  as  others  saw  her  she  would  recognize  that  art 
was  not  needed  to  make  her  beautiful.”  The  papers  were 
mightily  pleased  at  this,  for  they  had  been  attacking  the  fash¬ 
ionable  head-dresses,  with  some  warmth;  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  King  only  succeeded  in  check¬ 
ing  the  upward  growth  of  ladies’  hair  for  three  months  or 
so.  Mane  Antoinette  accepted  the  e^et,  but  she  added  it 
to  the  high  fabric  which  it  had  been  intended  to  suppress, 
and  so  the  fashion  was  rendered  doubly  expensive.  Louis 
XVI.  was  more  successful  in  battling  with  one  of  those 
snug  little  abuses  which  one  must  always  remember  lov¬ 
ingly  in  thinking  of  the  ^ood  old  times.  Let  us  listen  to 
what  the  Mercure  says,  lebruary,  1775;  — 

M  de  Turgot,  the  Controller  of  Finances,  came  three  weeks 
ago  to  the  King  and  said  he  had  discovered  in  the  household 
expenses  an  item  of  40,000fr.  (XIAOO)  annually,  for  the  Clerk 
of  the  Red  Room  Bottle.  He  said  no  one  could  explain  to  him 
on  what  pretext  this  money  was  drawn.  Inquiries  were  set 
afoot,  and  it  was  discovered  that  in  1677  Ixiuis  XIV  had  as¬ 
signed  the  Red  Room  on  the  third  story,  at  the  angle  of  the 
Cour  de  Neptune  at  Versailles,  to  the  officer  of  the  guard  on 
duty,  and  directed  that  a  bottle  of  wine  should  be  placed  there 
every  evening  to  refresh  him.  The  King  had  said  one  bottle  — 
the  groom  of  the  cellar  put  down  two  in  his  accounts,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  charge  at  lOfr.  a  day.  Presently  up  rose  a  elerk,  who 
contended  that  as  this  item  was  not  set  down  in  the  ordinary 
columns  of  the  Civil  List  it  must  be  registered  with  a  specif 
fee.  He  and  the  groom  managed  it  between  them  ;  down  went 
four  bottles  a  day,  and  the  elerk  and  his  friend  each  continued 
to  draw  their  3650fr.  a  year  very  regularly  till  they  grew  old 
and  sold  their  places  for  the  capital  value  of  the  income.  By 
this  time  new  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  officers  of  the 
guard,  and  the  Red  Room  was  given  up  to  a  bed-chamber  lady, 
who  drank  no  wine.  Nevertheless,  the  bottle,  which  was  no 
longer  supplied,  got  to  be  charged  30,000fr.  annually,  for  the 
prices  of  comm^ities  were  rising.  Cardinal  Dubois,  who  was 
ever  of  an  economic  turn  of  mind,  investigated  this  abuse  and 
wisely  suppressed  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  bottle-money,  but 
as  the  other  recipient  was  loyal  to  him,  he  raised  his  salary  to 
20,000fr.  Forty  years  later  the  Abbe  'Terray  followed  in  the 
same  wake,  and  appointed  Count  de  Kerday  Clerk  of  the  Red 
Room  Bottle  at  a  fixed  salary  of  2000  louis.  Now  M.  de  Ker- 
day  is  twenty-five  years  old,  and  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  Royal 
Ixirraine.  He  has  receipts  to  prove  that  he  paid  Controller  'Ter- 
ray  500,000fr.  for  the  post ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  consideration 
of  his  having  drawn  his  40,000fr.  for  now  four  years  he  may  bo 
induced  to  resign  on  payment  of  the  500,000fr.,  with  another 
100,000  thrown  in  for  good  luck.  'The  King’s  Secretary  has 
written  to  him  about  it 

In  the  same  number,  which  shows  up  this  little  affair, 
we  have  it  announced  that  the  King  desires  to  reform  the 
management  of  prisons.  Prisoners  are  to  have  their  straw 
changed  at  least  once  a  week,  and  are  to  be  classed  as 
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much  as  possible  according  to  their  offences,  murd|prs  be¬ 
ing  kept  aloof  from  apprentices  who  have  simply  mx>ken  a 
street  lamp,  and  women  of  evil  reputation  from  little  girls 
who  have  been  arrested  because  they  have  no  homes. 
Then  follows  advice  from  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  caution¬ 
ing  newspaper  vendors  against  going  into  the  pits  of  play¬ 
houses  to  hawk  their  journals,  “  not  that  the  King  would 
throw  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  newspaper  sale,  but 
because  me  hawkers  too  often  forget  the  respect  they  owe 
to  the  spectators,  and  fight  with  one  another.”  To  this  the 
Mercttre’s  editor  adds,  pathetically,  “  One  of  our  hawkers 
got  his  head  punched  at  the  Comddie  Fran9aise  the  other 
night  by  a  crier  of  the  Journal  de  Verdun.  If  the  man 
wanted  a  heavy  weapon  he  would  have  done  better  to  ply 
a  copy  of  the  paper  he  was  endeavoring  so  ineffectually  to 
sell ;  but  does  the  Journal  de  Verdun  want  to  persuade  us 
that  its  literature  is  strong  because  its  criers  are  hard- 
fisted  ?  If  so  it  thould  advertise :  ‘  Articles,  puns,  and 
pleasantries  by  the  man  with  the  flat  nose  —  the  same 
who  assaults  the  Mercure's  servants  and  gets  kicked  now 
and  then  for  a  change.'  ”  The  number  winds  up  with  a 
squib,  which  well  sums  up  the  contentment  of  a  time  when 
the  confidence  in  the  new  king  was  universal,  and  when  no 
graver  matter  disturbed  the  public  peace  than  the  budding 

auarrel  between  the  partisans  of  the  composer  Gluck  and 
lose  of  his  rival  Piccini :  — 

Somebody  was  twitting  the  Curd  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gdne- 
vihve,  who  during  the  late  King’s  illness  had  offered  up  noisy 
prayers  on  his  Mbalf.  “  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  the 
prayers  useless  ?  ”  asked  this  holy  man.  “  Didn’t  the  King 
diet” 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Speaking  of  the  English  translation  of  Eugdne  Plon’s 
“  Thorwaldsen,  his  Life  and  Works,”  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says:  From  what  we  have  here  before  us  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  whether  the  accomplished  Dane  was  anything  better 
than  one  of  the  numerous  gifted  moderns  who  have  tried  to 
rival  the  Greeks  and  failed,  or  was  really  a  man  of  great 
and  original  genius.  For  ourselves,  we  think  it  impossible 
to  deny  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  gifts,  and  a  certain 
measure  of  originality ;  but  he  was  fatally  cold,  as  every 
modern  artist  must  ^  who  carves  heathen  gods  and  god¬ 
desses,  utterly  wanting  in  that  vivid  reality  which  was  pos¬ 
sible  when  men  believed  in  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  Venus 
and  Mars.  For  a  similar  reason  Thorwaldsen’s  famous 
figures  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  have  always  appeared  to 
us  to  lack  life  and  interest,  unquestionably  noble  as  they 
are  up  to  a  certain  standard.  Thorwaldsen  was  as  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  religious  idea  as  such  as  a  man  can  well  be.  He 
had  none  of  those  bursts  of  religious  emotion,  or  that  linger¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  Roman  creed,  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  however  wild  their  lives. 
And  this  personal  character  of  his  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
presented  to  the  English  reader  in  Mrs.  Hoey’s  agreeable 
version  of  Eughne  Plon’s  biography.  Early  in  his  life  at 
Rome,  while  Thorwaldsen  was  already  being  recognized  as 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  race  of  manufacturing  sculptors, 
he  involved  himself  in  a  fashion  very  characteristic  both  of 
himself  and  the  times.  At  the  country  parties  of  a  friend 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  handsome  girl  of  the  servant  class, 
who  also  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  at  once  a  liaison  was 
established.  The  girl,  however,  had  an  eye  to  a  higher 
rise  in  life,  and  she  tempted  a  man  of  good  birth  and  fort¬ 
une  to  marry  her,  without  the  smallest  intention  of  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  handsome  young  Dane.  By  and  by,  foreseeing 
what  would  happen,  she  induced  her  husband  to  give  her  a 
written  agreement  to  find  her  a  suitable  provision  if  any 
rupture  should  take  place  in  their  conjugal  relations.  Of 
course,  the  rupture  did  take  place,  and  ^e  former  waiting 
maid,  now  Mme.  d’Uhden,  returned  to  Thorwaldsen, 
bringing  with  her  the  provision  supplied  by  the  unlucky 
husband.  After  this,  the  whole  story  is  curious  and  inter¬ 


esting,  but  it  never  exhibits  Thorwaldsen,  though  avow¬ 
edly  admiring  and  friendly  in  tone,  as  a  man  of  any 
steadfastness  or  nobility  of  nature.  Nearly  half  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  consists  of  an  analysis  of  his  works,  with  many  ingen¬ 
ious  and  valuable  criticisms  on  art  in  general,  which  are 
always  worth  reading,  though  we  may  here  and  there  take 
exception  to  M.  Plon’s  views.  Surely  it  is  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  “  the  Christ  of  Thorwaldsen  is  as  beautiful  as 
Raphael’s  or  Leonardo’s.”  At  the  same  time,  M.  Plon 
condemns  the  herculean  muscularity  of  the  chest  and  arms, 
and  admits  generally  that  Thorwaldsen  could  not,  from  the 
incurable  defects  of  his  nature,  express  the  essentially  re¬ 
ligious  idea  so  as  to  satisfy  a  religious  mind. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  abroad  lately  about 
the  kindred  and  affinity  of  George  Canning.  An  ingenious 
writer  in  a  weekly  paper  has  got  together  in  regular  order, 
all  the  blunders  that  have  been  made  about  this  matter. 
Canning’s  stepfather,  it  seems,  was,  on  the  one  hand,  con¬ 
founded  with  his  father,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  his 
father-in-law;  and  it  was  triumphantly  pointed  out  that 
there  seemed  to  be  people  who  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  stepfather  and  a  father-in-law.  We  believe  that 
this  charge  is  true.  There  was  once  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
management  of  a  school  of  small  children  which  provided 
that  if  any  orphan  child  “  had  a  father-in-law  ”  something 
or  other  was  to  happen.  As  a  father-in-law  implies  a  hus¬ 
band  or  wife,  it  followed  that  it  was  thought  not  impossible 
that  some  of  the  small  children  might  be  married.  Then 
there  was  a  story  how  the  Servian  deliverer,  Czerny 
George,  shot  his  father  to  save  him  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  a  deed  which,  if  not  strictly  according 
to  the  common  laws  of  morals,  at  least  had  a  kind  of  sav¬ 
age  grandeur  about  it.  But  there  is  a  book  in  which  it  is 
gravely  argued  that  the  deed  was  not  really  so  black  as  it 
had  been  made  out,  for  that  the  old  man  whom  Czerny 
George  shot  was  not  his  own  father,  but  only  his  stepfather. 
One  might  have  thought  that  all  that  this  distinction  did 
was  to  bring  the  deed  nearer  to  the  level  of  a  common 
murder.  Notwithstanding  our  carefully  drawn-up  tables 
of  kindred  and  affinity,  there  seems  to  be  a  veil  of  thick 
darkness  hanging  over  these  subtile  relations  of  father, 
father-in-law,  and  stepfather.  But  brothers-in-law  seem  to 
be  not  a  whit  clearer.  In  the  Canning  controversy  the 
last  disputant  shows  triumphantly  that  the  disputant  just 
before  him  called  the  Duke  of  Portland  Canning’s  father- 
in-law,  when  he  really  was  something  else.  But  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  what  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  to  Canning 
was  a  brother-in-law.  Yet,  by  bis  own  showing,  all  the 
connection  between  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was 
that  they  married  two  sisters.  This,  it  seems,  is  set  down 
as  establishing  a  relation  of  brother-in-law  between  them, 
and  nobody  seems  to  have  pointed  out  this  mistake.  Yet 
it  is  quite  certain  that  two  men  who  marry  two  sisters  do 
not  thereby  become  brothers-in-law.  They  clearly  do  not 
contract  any  affinity  of  any  kind.  Each  is  brother-in- 
law  to  the  sister  of  his  wife,  but  he  is  certainly  not  brother- 
in-law  to  his  wife’s  sister’s  husband.  If  be  were,  it  would 
follow,  according  to  the  rules  of  affinity  —  which  through¬ 
out  assume  the  equality  of  the  sexes  —  that  a  man  might 
not  marry  his  deceased  wife’s  brother’s  widow.  Such  a 
union  may  perhaps  have  been  forbidden  by  those  austere 
canonists  who  held  that  a  man  might  not  marry  his  de¬ 
ceased  wife’s  bridesmaid  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  forbidden 
by  anjr  law  of  the  Church  or  realm  of  England.  But  peo¬ 
ple’s  ideas  on  all  these  matters  need  a  little  clearing.  A 
respectable  clergyman  was  once  known  to  tell  a  lay  friend 
that  another  clergyman,  a  common  friend,  was  going  to 
marry  his  own  half-sister.  On  the  layman  expressing  some 
surprise,  and  hinting  that  his  order  at  least  was  somewhat 
stricter  in  such  matters  than  that,  the  divine  explained  the 
nature  of  the  half-sisterhood,  which  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  the  widowed  father  of  the  bridegroom  had  married  the 
widowed  mother  of  the  bride.  There  was  no  kind  of  affin¬ 
ity  between  them,  though  undoubtedly  the  bridegroom’s 
father  was  at  once  stepfather  and  father-in-law  to  the 
bride. 
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WHAT  IS  A  PUBLISHER? 

The  recent  biography  of  Constable,  the  publisher,  and  | 
the  earlier  one  of  the  brothers  Chambers,  for  such  it  is 
lubstantially,  though  one  brother  writes  of  the  other,  sug¬ 
gest  many  thoughts  to  those  who  have  special  interest  in 
^e  trade  or  profession  which  these  men  honored.  We 
hesitate  by  which  of  the  two  words  to  characterize  the 
occupation  in  which  they  were  engaged.  One  side  of 
their  work  discloses  simply  the  buying  and  selling  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  other  places  them  in  active  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  with  men  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  profes¬ 
sional  pursuits.  Much  of  their  employment  was  commer¬ 
cial,  much  of  their  mental  occupation  was  professional.  ' 
Walter  Scott  called  Constable  the  Napoleon  of  booksellers, 
and  both  Constable  and  Chambers,  from  different  motives 
perhaps,  engaged  in  publishing  schemes  which  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  result  in  the  extension  of  literature  to  a  larger  circle 
than  it  had  hitherto  addressed. 

The  development  of  the  publishing  business,  both  in 
England  and  America,  to  speak  only  of  those  countries 
with  which  we  are  specially  familiar,  has  been  slowly  but 
sorely  deBning  the  place  of  the  publisher  and  indicating 
the  channels  in  which  certain  minds  can  work  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  we  take  to  be  the  process  continually 
going  on  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  that  the  growing 
man  or  woman  finds  the  right  door  of  entrance  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  life  more  easily  than  before.  Now  the  two  training 
schools  for  the  publisher  have  been  and  still  continue  to 
be  the  bookseller’s  shop  and  the  printing-office  ;  each  has 
its  advantage  in  furnishing  the  publisher  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  familiarity  with  his  work  requisite  to  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  success,  but  neither  in  itself  gives  a  sure  and  con¬ 
fident  preparation. 

For  the  office  of  the  publisher,  when  stripped  of  its  or¬ 
dinary  accessories,  is  neither  to  make  books  nor  to  sell 
them.  The  most  thorough  publisher  will  have  knowledge 
of  both  these  occupations,  but  his  special  function  is  to 
come  between  the  producer  of  books  and  the  reader ;  on 
the  one  hand,  in  his  relation  to  the  author  he  needs  to  be 
able  to  say  if  the  manuscript  in  question  is  good  in  itself, 
and  fit  for  the  public  that  he  can  reach  —  a  simply  stated 
proposition,  but  involving  the  statement  that  the  publisher 
must  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  current  literature, 
a  power  to  distinguish  between  gold  and  glitter,  especially 
a  taxting  faculty,  by  which  through  no  explicable  process  he 
is  able  to  perceive  whether  this  or  that  book  be  the  real 
thing,  and  with  all  this  a  quick  sympathy  with  and  intelli¬ 
gent  appreciation  of  the  labor  of  men  who,  working  for 
the  most  part  in  solitude,  may  come  to  know  their  own 
work  too  well  to  be  able  to  estimate  its  worth  exactly,  yet 
are  with  rare  exceptions  the  very  humblest  of  men.  The 
publisher  needs  also  to  know  what  currents  of  popular 
taste  are  blowing,  what  questions  are  agitating  men’s 
minds,  —  in  a  word,  what  books  people  will  read. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  his  relation  to  the  reader,  he 
needs  to  find  him,  and  find  him  at  leisure  too.  In  this 


;  great  cqMtry  of  ours,  the  readers  of  the  latest,  freshest 
'  books  da  not  all  live  on  one  street,  nor  read  the  same 
;  newspaper,  nor,  if  they  read  it,  all  read  the  advertisements 
I  and  book  notices.  The  thorough  pubibher  gets  hb  client- 
!  age  of  readers  by  slow  accessions  rather  than  by  fell 
I  swoops.  He  adds  them  as  he  adds  hooks  to  his  Ibt,  one 
by  one,  and  various  is  the  machinery  by  which  he  gathers 
I  them  :  he  uses  the  bookseller,  first  of  all,  the  editor,  the 
'  newsmonger,  the  advertising  columns  of  the  press,  the 
hoards,  the  special  circular,  the  boy  who  travels  back  and 
forth  on  railway  trains,  making  incessant  journeys  from  no 
place  to  no  place  and  back  again,  catalogues  and  lists ;  he 
gives  a  dinner,-  and  the  reporter  sometimes  lurks  behind 
the  screen.  We  did  not  mean  to  touch  upon  illegitimate 
means,  means  by  which  he  gets  notoriety  rather  than  rep¬ 
utation 

Consider  the  vacancy  with  which  most  authors  would 
survey  the  busy  world  from  their  solitary  hill-tops,  were 
there  no  such  intermediate  agent  to  give  them  a  positive 
connection  with  it.  Consider  too  the  busy  world  with  its 
eyes  cast  down  at  its  muck-rake,  and  think  how  much  it 
owes  to  the  men  who  persbtently  call  upon  it  to  lift  up  its 
eyes,  and  stand  ready  to  give  the  book  which  it  would 
have  so  seldom  seen,  except  for  this  stimulus.  And  when 
we  take  into  account  the  wide  range  of  observation,  the 
quick  insight,  the  intelligent  acquaintance  with  currents 
of  history,  required  of  this  middle-man,  it  is  manifest  that 
there  is  in  this  profession  scope  for  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  need  fear  no  narrowing  influences.  It  would  be 
difficult,  we  think,  to  name  any  occupation  where  general 
culture  and  a  business  faculty  more  directly  play  into  each 
other,  and  by  their  combined  activity  touch  upon  the  larg¬ 
est  circle  of  human  interests. 

NOTES. 

—  A  selection  from  the  letters  of  the  late  Joseph 
Green  Cogswell,  forming  a  narrative  of  his  life,  has  been 
prepared  by  a  lady  to  whom  a  large  mass  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence  was  intrusted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  proposed  to 
print  two  hundred  copies  of  this,  for  private  circulation, 
by  subscription,  making  it  a  memorial  for  his  surviving 
friends.  It  will  form  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  from 


I  full  value,  of  S5.00.  The  number  of  copies  being  so  re¬ 


stricted,  and  the  contents  being  in  the  nature  of  an  auto¬ 
biography  of  one  so  respected  and  beloved,  this  volume 
will  have  an  a.ssured  appreciation.  Subscriptions  may  be 
addressed  to  George  S.  Hillard,  62  Pinckney  St.,  Boston. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton  ;  The  Riverside  Press,  will  com¬ 
mence  the  issue  in  April  of  the  second  series  of  “  The 
Butterflies  of  North  America,”  with  colored  plates.  The 
work  will  be  issueil,  like  the  previous  volume,  in  ten 
parts,  which  will  contain  five  plates  each  and  appear  quar¬ 
terly.  As  the  plates  are  colored  by  hand,  the  process  is 
necessarily  slow.  This  second  volume  will  not  he  so 
strictly  confined  to  the  description  and  delineation  of  new 
specimens  as  was  the  first.  Illustrations  are  given. of  the 
successive  steps  by  which,  from  the  egg  through  many 
curious  larval  phases,  the  chrysalis  and  butterfly  are 
reached.  With  the  last  part  a  revised  synopsis  of  species 
will  be  given.  Subscriptions  will  be  received  for  the 
series  at  the  rate  of  S2.50  a  part. 

—  The  publication  of  The  American  Law  Times  and 
Reports,  interrupted  for  some  months  last  year,  has  been 
resumed,  and  the  first  number  of  Volume  I.,  new  series,  dated 
January,  1874,  has  just  appeared.  The  American  Law 
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Times  and  Reports  aims  to  place  within  tha||each  of 
lawyers  the  leading  cases  upon  all  questions  (^a  novel 
character  contained  in  the  whole  series  of  current  Ameri¬ 
can  Reports,  in  advance  of  the  regular  publication ;  it 
seeks  to  give  cases  that  relate  to  new  subjects  rather  than 
to  new  interpretations  of  mooted  points.  It  is  a  monthly 
publication,  edited  by  Rowland  Cox,  Esq.,  and  published 
by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York  ;  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge. 

—  “The  College-Life  of  Maitre  Nablot”  by  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  now  publishing  in  Every  Satur¬ 
day,  makes  appropriate  one  of  those  pleasant  sketches  with 
which  an  interested  public  is  often  regaled  when  mention 
is  made  of  the  singular  literary  partnership,  so  apparently 
abnormal,  yet  so  simple  and  natural  In  its  results.  Here 
is  the  sketch  :  — 

“  If  one  were  to  judge  from  appearances,  few  men  are 
more  unlike  each  other  than  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian. 
The  latter  is  of  middle  height ;  he  is  very  dark,  and  his 
complexion  rather  swarthy.  He  looks  more  like  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Velasquez  than  like  an  Alsatian.  Erckmann  is  his 
physical  antithesis.  He  is  a  tall  and  rather  bulky  man, 
with  a  broad,  full,  smiling  face,  and  eyes  sparkling  with 
gayety  and  joy  behind  their  gold  spectacles.  His  man¬ 
ners  are  supremely  frank  and  hearty.  M.  Chatrian  is 
cold,  reserved,  almost  icy  in  his  way ;  M.  Erckmann  is  as 
expressive  as  possible.  He  may  be  seen  occasionally  in 
a  certain  brasserie  of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Montmartre. 
He  is  a  joyful  companion,  a  great  beer  drinker,  and  when 
he  leaves  the  bras!<erie  at  night  his  table  is  covered  with 
empty  chopes,  for  his  absorption  of  beer,  while  smoking 
his  large  Dutch  pipe,  recalls  Tenier’s  ‘  Kermesses.’  He 
is  very  gay,  affable,  and  kind,  and  seems  profoundly  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  Is  no  greater  happiness  for  a  man  who 
has  worked  hard  during  the  day  tl^an  to  converse  in  the 
evening  with  old  friends,  smoking  a  large  pipe  and  drink¬ 
ing  numerous  glasses  of  fresh  Strasburg  beer.  He  is,  in 
truth,  just  what  the  reader  would  imagine  him  to  be  from 
his  works.  This  evening  /br  niente  in  the  brasserie  is  his 
only  recreation ;  but  the  gravest  events  would  hardly  in¬ 
duce  him  to  give  it  up  when  seven  o’clock  strike.s.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  remembers  how,  on  the  first  night  of 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s  drama,  ‘  Le  Juif  Polonais,’  he  found 
Erckmann  sitting  as  usual  in  the  brasserie.  When  asked 
the  reason  of  his  absence  from  the  theatre  on  so  im]>or- 
tant  an  occasion,  Erckmann  replied :  *  Oh  !  Chatrian  is 
there ;  .  .  .  and  besides,’  he  added,  smiling,  ‘  I  know  the 
drama.’  ’’ 

—  The  Scientific  American  gives  an  account  of  a  com¬ 
bined  lounge  and  bath-tub,  recently  patented.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  for  people  living  in  contracted  apartments, .and  not, 
as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  for  lazy  Americans  who 
wish  to  make  9  facUis  descensus  into  their  morning  bath. 
On  the  other  side,  in  his  report  to  the  overseers  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  President  Eliot,  whose  mind  scintillates  ideas 
respecting  the  college  like  a  Catherine  wheel,  suggests 
that  the  gymnasium  be  turned  into  a  swimming  bath.  No 
combined  bath-tub  and  lounge  for  him. 

—  The  difficulty  encountered  by  our  fathers  in  the 
management  of  the  money  question  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  is  no  new  subject,  but  we  have  happened 
upon  a  private  letter  which  sets  it  forth  in  a  familiar 
way.  It  was  written  to  Joseph  Gilman,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  chairman  of  the  State  committee  of  Public  Safety, 
by  Colonel  Alexander  Scammell,  who  was  on  Washington’s 
staff,  and  wrote  from  Light  Camp,  Kakeate  (?)  Augusf 
84,  1781.  “But  what  shall  we  do,”  he  asks,  “with  our 
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money  ?  The  new  emission  has  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
old,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  funeral  procession  at  New 
Haven,  on  the  first  news  of  the  new  emission  being  issued. 
They  buried  a  quantity  of  old  Bills  and  fixed  a  new  Bill 
on  the  gravestone  with  the  Inscription  upon  it.  Be  ye 
also  ready.  It  is  so  totally  ruined  that  it  will  answer  no 
one  purpose  whatever.  The  money  last  sent  on  from  the 
State  has  not  yet  been  issued  or  paid  out,  as  the  new 
emission  had  received  its  mortal  wound  before  it  arrived 
in  Camp.  We  therefore  concluded  not  to  pay  it  out,  as 
it  would  do  no  good.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  see  New 
Hampshire  again  or  git  out  of  the  Verge  of  the  Commis¬ 
sary’s  Store,  unless  the  State  can  afford  me  some  hard 
money.  I  shall  soon  be  upon  the  Brink  of  extreme  Rag¬ 
gedness  not  to  add  another  grade.  But  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain  since  I  have  a  good  command.”  We  com¬ 
mend  the  experience  to  those  temporizers  who  propose  to 
contract  in  the  indefinite  future  by  new  issues  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  present. 

—  The  frequent  murmurs  of  complaint  against  the 
government,  for  waste  of  money  in  the  publication  of 
documents  and  reports,  will  grow  in  loudness,  we  trust, 
until  some  well-devised,  discriminating  system  is  reached 
Both  the  general  government  and  State  governments  are 
necessarily  called  upon,  in  the  interests  of  the  community, 
to  prepare  reports  of  great  importance,  which  private  en¬ 
terprise  could  not  put  forth.  Every  reason  of  prudence 
and  economy,  however,  demands  that  these  reports  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  put  at  the  service  of  the  general 
public,  and  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking  defrayed  by 
their  sale.  The  waste  is  not  usually  in  the  manufacture, 
but  in  the  prodigal  and  foolish  system  of  distribution. 
The  true  policy  would  be  for  the  government  to  issue  such 
reports  through  responsible  publishing  houses,  who  could 
account  for  every  copy,  and  extend  the  legitimate  circula¬ 
tion.  We  should  like  to  see  this  well  tried. 

—  The  Publisher's  Weekly,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  re¬ 
garding  the  preparation  of  a  key  to  anonyms  and  pseu¬ 
donyms,  declines  to  undertake  a  work  so  burdensome  and 
of  such  doubtful  success.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
librarians  interleave  “  Olpha  Hamst’s  ”  Handbook  and 
complete  the  list  from  recent  catalogues.  But  Hamst’s 
handbook  is  itself  very  inaccurate.  A  better  book  is  no 
doubt  the  one  in  preparation,  entitled  “  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Literature  of  Great 
Britain,  including  the  Works  of  Foreigners  written  in  or 
translated  into  the  English  Language.  By  the  late  Samuel 
Halkett,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  the  Advocates’  Library,  Edin¬ 
burgh.”  The  work  is  to  form  two  volumes  demy  quarto, 
each  volume  extending  to  about  six  hundred  pages,  and 
the  edition  is  limited  to  five  hundred  copies.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  William  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh,  announces  the 
book  and  names  the  price  of  three  pounds  ten  shillings  to 
subscribers,  and  refers  American  subscribers  to  J.  Sabin 
and  Sons,  of  New  York. 

—  We  are  soon  to  have  a  new  fabric,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  rival  cotton  cloth  as  an  industry.  It  is  chicken-down, 
thus  far  prepared  by  hand,  but  waiting  for  the  machinery, 
which  is  sure  to  be  invented.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
feathers  of  an  ordinary-sized  pullet  are  worth,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  Paris  markets,  about  twenty  cents.  A  pound 
and  a  half  of  down  is  required  for  a  square  yard  of  mate¬ 
rial. 


The  Gkttysbdro  Katalysine  Water  performs 
marvellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases. 
Read  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


